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ON THE TRAINING OF DESIGNERS 


Tur sustained improvement of industrial design 
in India waits upon the creation of a profession 
of designers in our midst. That such a profession 
does not exist, that we have no facilities for the 
training of designers point to a serious lack in our 
educational Our problem 
as a nation has been stated in the terms: Produce 


system. rock-bottom 
or perish. Unless we as a people produce. more 
and better. goods, our standard of living will 
not rise above its present marginal level. 

The first step in the expansion of our trade must 
be the provision. of adequate. training for a new 
profession of Indian industrial designers. Thought 
is being given in educational circles at the highest 
Government levels to the necessity of such training. 
But discussion suffers from a major handicap—the 
absence of industrial designers from the council 
table. There is danger of professors of fine art 
and of artists becoming the dominant policy- 
makers in the formulation of the ends and means 
in training for the profession. But to ignore the 
practising designer in the formulation of an indus- 
trial design curriculum is to repeat the absurdity 
of attempting to stage Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. In planning the training of designers 


let us take first things first: What is industrial 


design? For what ends shall we train our indus- 
trial designers? 

Authorities do not agree in detail on the scope 
But on funda- 
mentals most designers would assent to the state- 
ment of Carl Van Doren: “Industrial design is 
concerned with three-dimensional products made 
only by modern production methods as distin- 
guished from traditional hand-craft methods. Its 
purpose is to cnhance their desirability in the eves 


and function of industrial design. 


of the purchaser through increased convenience 
and better adaptability of form to function; 
through a shrewd knowledge of consumer psycho- 
logy: and through the aesthetic appeal of form, 
colour and texture." 

The Society of Industrial Designers, the leading 
association of the profession in the U.S.A. has 
been attempting to analyse the objectives of indus- 
trial design in the light of Van Doren's definition. 
Though conditions in India differ widely from 
those in the U.S.A., we would be well advised to 
study the Society's views before finalising our own 
training schemes. These views are far removed 
from the theory that the proper niche for industrial , 
design training is a new or refurbished. wing of 


the traditional art school. In a bulletin entitled 


"How Industrial Designers should be Trained” the 
Society's Committee on Education takes the view 
that an industrial designer must be at the same 
time an artist, an engineer, and a merchandising 
His 


knowledge and practical ability in each of these 


expert. training should equip him with 
fields, and the curriculum must be organised in a 
synthesis which will make design training a well- 
rounded and self-contained field. of education. 


Industrial Design as Merchandising 

The industrial designer has to be a salesman 
and more than a salesman, The latter hopes to 
make a prospective buyer want to purchase a 
product in existence by pointing to its qualities. 
'The designer is concerned. with infusing some of 
these qualities into the product before it reaches 
the production line. He must, therefore, have a 
thorough grounding in general psychology and in 
its application to consumer and sales problems. 
He must understand the point of view of the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer. He 
must be adept in market research. He must have 
a general understanding of economics and, in 
particular, of consumer tastes and preferences 
which affect the impersonal laws of supply and 
demand. He must be familiar with advertising 
techniques and the related fields of commercial 
art and public relations. 


Industrial Design and. Engineering 

The industrial designer docs not need to be an 
engineer. But he must have that basic training 
in engineering which will enable him to talk the 
language of the engineer and meet the latter on 
bevond 


his own ground. He must, indeed, go 


this. technical 


situations ; he must be able to visualise the func- 


He must "think creatively” in 


tional and aesthetic possibilities in every kind of 
manufacturing process and material. If he be a 
designer of glass, the possibilities and limitations 
of glass, and glass moulding and processing 
machinery, must be as familiar to him as the 
potentialities of paint, pigments and brushes are 
to the painter. 

To acquire. this technical. knowledge and skill 
he must know clementary algebra, trigonometry 
and descriptive geometry. His training must in- 
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clude the lamentals of physics, chemistry and 
metallurg;....fe must be a competent draftsman. 
Above all, he must know in detail manufacturing 
materials and processes, and must be familiar 
with methods of research in. technology. 


Art and Design 

The third large field in which the industrial 
designer must be trained is, of course, that of 
its early 


design. Training in design in v stages 
parallels that of the architect or the specialist in 
any of the fine arts. Skill in free-hand drawing 
and free-hand and template modelling must in- 
clude, in the case of the designer, three-dimen- 
sional presentation techniques. A basic objective 
of the art training must be to make him think and 
work instinctively in three dimensions. In acquir- 
ing a knowledge of colour he must be made 
familiar with its psychological effect on sales. It 
is essential that he should have a solid background 
of the history and theory of art, of aesthetics and 
the development. of theories of beauty, of major 
historical styles and their relation to contemporary 
culture. 

It hardly needs to be stated that the professional 
training of the designer must eitber assume or 
provide for a general cultural background. Every 
profession. insists that it has a special need for 
such background. But the industrial designer 
may make this claim with more force than most 
of the other professions. His work is related to 
every aspect of twenueth century civilization. He 
has a direct influence on the general level of 
culture. He has a more pervasive influence on 
our standards of taste and appreciation of beauty 
than has a painter or a sculptor. We do not come 
under the influence of great paintings and sculp- 
ture as a matter of course in our daily lives. But 
we cannot escape the ubiquity of the works of the 
industrial designer. ‘They are an integral part ot 
everyday existence. Industrial design, good or 
bad, is present in almost every object of daily use. 
Hence the necessity, not only from the view-point 
of trade and commerce, but from the view-point 
of elevating our peoples standard of taste and 
their appreciation of beauty, that we plan the 
training of our designers with imagination, care 
and forethought. 








Poitery ovenware by Joseph Bourne. 


DESIGN IN CERAMICS 


By HücmvanLp G. 


Berore the time of Josiah Wedgwood, pottery 
making in England was a village craft practised 
by country craftsmen working in small workshops 
The the 


potter used were coarse unrefined clays: and his 


to meet purely local needs. materials 
tools, the thrower's wheel and such accessories as 
he could fashion himself from wood, bone, or slate 
for forming the profiles of his shapes. The articles 
he made were usually generous, big-bellied forms, 
strong and capacious, and such ornament as they 
possessed was essentially of the clay, arising 
naturally out of the processes of manufacture, 
using that time-worn word in its original sense, 
as ‘hand-made’. 

The evolution of this peasant craft from the 
country workshop to the modern factory was a 
long gradual process, quickening in the person 


and genius of one master-potter. This central 
figure of the English Industrial Revolution was a 
man of consummate skill as a potter ; an inventor 
who made an instrument for recording oven tem- 


peratures ; a thinker of a philosophic and enquir- 


HAGGAR, ARCA., 


MS LAs FRSA 
ing turn of mind who mixed or corresponded with 
the leading intellectuals of his age: a Fellow of 


the Royal Society: and a constant patron of 


artists and art. His name was Josiah Wedgwood. 
In spite of the great technical advances made by 
Wedgwood, the continuity of the English ceramic 
unbroken, 


tradition remained He had the good 


fortune to be born into a refined and cultured 


age. He sensed the importance of art in industry: 
indeed, he was the first industrialist to realize this. 
Although the industrial revolution as it affected 
pottery was largely technical in character and 
consisted in the rationalization of ceramic pro- 
cesses to effect increased production and efficiency, 
it was largely duc to Wedgwood's far-sighted 
patronage of artists that the curve of English 
ceramic development remained unbroken. Wedg- 
wood may be said to have ushered in the era ot 
the industrial artist. His patronage was extended 
to any young and talented artist of* hig age.” 
Wedgwood demonstrated clearly that a village 
craft can be transformed into a factory industry 
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Earthenware dinner service, 
designed by Susie Coaper. 


without any loss of quality in design and work- 
manship. 

But the industrial revolution brought with it 
new decorative 


increasing use of machinery, 





proces and new dangers. “Phe dangers really 
arose out of the temptation to misuse the new 
technical resources. For example, the machine- 
made article tended to become devitalized in form. 


The new decorative processes which were intro- 


plates (both over and under the glaze}, chromo- 
lithographic transfers. and rubber stamps, lent 
themselves all too easily to counterfeit purposes. 
To this misunderstanding of the real qualities 
of which these and other processes are capable 
must be attributed the gradual lowering of quality 
in ceramic design throughout the nineteenth 


century, from which we are now only just 
recovering. 

Whilst eit is true that many of these technical 
achievements have been misused in the past, there 


is no reason why the productions of industry as 
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opposed to handicraft should not be of great 
attractiveness and beauty. Indeed the history of 
the industrial revolution from Wedgwood's time 
Whilst 


been alwavs some to whom genuine quality was of 


onwards clearly proves this. there have 
secondary importance, the great potters of the 
like 


Henry Doulton, and Joseph Burton alwavs stressed 


intervening — vears, men Herbert Minton, 


the significance of probity in craftsmanship. 


BEAUTY Or THE MATERIAL 


Having stressed the dangers to design in industry 
through the misuse of technique (which arises 
frequently from intensive competition and ccono- 
mic stress) fet us examine what positive benefits 
to industrial art the industrial revolution has con- 
ferred upon pottery production. The first and 
possibly the most important is the beauty of 
material. Flow beautiful this can be we discover- 
ed when war-conditions of austerity compelled us 
to produce plain utility pottery. The artist who 
said that bone china was as lovely as driven snow 
said also that “from the purely technical point of 
view there is very little difference in the various 


classes of ceramics. The best English carthen- 


ware is extremely well made, and comes very near 
in perfection to our fine English. Bone China”. 


White China with blue border and 


geld embossing, made by Mintons Ltd. 





Right: Plain shapes 
in cream coloured 
,Queensiware, made 
by Josiah Wedg- 
weod & Sons, 


Below: Beer mugs 
and jug desigued by 
Keith. Murray, and 
made by Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons. 


FORMAL QUALITIES 
That 


delights of which derive as much from tactile 


this material loveliness--the senuous 
as from visual qualities--would be as nothing 
without fine ceramic forms is true. Fine shapes 
in industrial pottery depend upon recognition of 
the nature and limitations of industrial ceramic 
processes. The productive efficiency and economv, 
for example, of the semi-automatic cup-making 
machine, should be matched on the artistic side 
bv the formal qualities of uniformity and simpli- 
city dn shape. The lovely, Wedgwood cream- 


coloured earthenware which is shown affords a 


striking illustration of the designer's understand- 


ing of the relationship of ceramic form to. the 








essential requirements of function, material, and 


technical Concentration 


upon 


subtletics. 


productive processes, 


form has resulted in refinements and 
Individual features have been given 
much more careful consideration, “This is parti- 
cularly truc. of lids. handles, knobs, spouts and 
fect. Phe invention and development of non-drip 
spouts, parent lock-lids. compact space-saving 
teapots, and dual-purpose pottery have exercised 
the patience and ingenuity of the designer. 
“Fitness for purpose’. once the slogan of the 
Design and Industries Association, although 
admirable enough in its wav and certainly a 
necessary reminder that use is of primary import- 
ance in commercial design, is now realized to be 
inadequate. “Man cannot live by bread alone.” 
Material satisfaction of functional needs must be 
balanced by the visual satisfaction of psychological 
demands. Material, processes, function, form, and 
decoration must. be considered as a unity, from 
the integration of the varving elements of which 
The Keith Murray 


beer mugs and jugs made by Wedgwoods of 


fine industrial design arises. 


Barlaston and considered by Herbert Read some 
of the most satisfactory examples of modern 
English potting, illustrate to perfection the 
harmonising of these disparate elements in design. 
Of fine colour and texture: exemplifvine in their 
svelte lines the machine tools (thrower's Wheghand 
turner’s lathe) with which thev are made: stable, 


capacious, and manly : of noble line, and restrain- 


ed ornament; they may well be regarded as 
typifving not only the best modern English 





pottery but also. the continuity of the classical 
Wedgwood tradition. The thrower's wheel was the 
essential tool of the craftsman potter: the powcr- 
driven wheel and the turner’s lathe were the 
principal machines of the industrial potter: the 
be 


new phase in industrial development might 
characterized by the automatic pottery-making 


machine. 


Basic SHAPES 

It is perhaps as well for us to remember that 
the basic shapes, the “norms”, of all our pottery 
articles were established in the carly days of the 
industrial revolution, and because the functions 
for which they were designed have not undergone 
any fundamental change. the history of pottery 
illustrates few deviations from these main shapes. 
On first thoughts, this might scem a severe restric- 
tion upon the activities of the designer. Actually 
it has proved both a discipline and a spur. Of 
course there have been many who have been un- 
willing to accept these limitations and have 
ventured to produce pottery vessels in the forms 
of vegetables, animals and human beings; of 
houses, ships, and even motor cars: but these can 
hardly be taken seriously. They are more in the 
nature of ornaments or toys; and some as orna- 
ments (such as the famous “Toby” jugs) are not 
without attractiveness. Originality in design there- 
fore consists not in the striving for some hitherto 
undiscovered shape but rather in the logical 
solution of a series of given problems worked out 
within the conventions and limitations of an over- 
riding tradition. Design in pottery is therefore an 
extremely satisfying task inasmuch as it contri- 
butes to the spiritual as well as material satisfac- 
tions of our fellow-beings. 

The designer of pottery has, of course, to satisfy 
more than one person. He has in the first. place 
to satisfy his employer, the manufacturer. He 
has also to satisfy the technician or operative who 
will produce it ; the buyer who will place it before 
the public; and the user to whom it may become 
cithe a source of pleasure or irritation. And 
having satisfied these different tvpes of people he 
still has to satisfy himself. Bound up with all 
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these satisfactions is the problem of producing 
something which is uscful, attractive, and economi- 
cal in production. 


SIMPLICITY 
I: has been said, and we might almost regard 
it as axiomatic, that the simplest solution of any 
given problem or set of problems is the best 
The whether 
produced under craft conditions in the ancient 


solution. best of ceramic forms, 
East or under advanced industrial conditions in 
Western. Europe, are invariablv bold in conception 
and simple in trcatment. This essential charac- 
teristic of good ceramic art becomes even more 
conspicuous with each advance in technologv, thus 
emphasizing the truth of the poets dictum that 
simplicity is the first step of Nature and the last 
of Art. 

The importance of this truth has become 
increasingly the 
mechanization which has been greatly accelerated 
in the last few vears. This new industrial revolu- 
tion, forced upon us by sheer economic necessity, 


manifest with extension of 


has resulted in the more complete rationalizing of 
factory planning and lay-out, in the intensive 
mechanization of productive processes, in the 
adoption. of mechanical aids and labour-saving 
drving and firing 
techniques involving fuel and labour economies, 


dewices, in revolutionary 
in the installation of conveyor belts and movable 
stillages. In other words, in the simplification and, 
wherever possible, complete elimination. of the 
more unpleasant and unnecessary tasks, The bulk- 
production. methods of the first industrial revolu- 
tion are giving wav, reluctantly, before the 
mass-production techniques of this new and second 
industrial revolution. 

‘This technological revolution is unlikely to effect 
great or startling change in the character. of 
English ceramic goods, although the logical 
outcome should be a greater degree of standardiza- 
tion within the range of each factory’s output, 
and as far as pattern and design are concerned 
the elimination of much “dead wood". 


Porrery AND THE MACHINE 
I: is but natural that as vet the full implications 
of all-out mechanization of the pottery industry 





ft and right: 
Examples of Multan pottery. 
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Pilgrim bottle from Jaipur. 
INDIAN VASES FROM THE INSTITUTE'S COLLECTION. 
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Painted pottery of the pre-historic Indus Valley civilization 


are but half-understood and that basic ceramic 
forms produced under handicraft or part-handi- 
craft-part-machine techniques should be perpetuat- 
ed. Radical changes in form are neither necessary 
nor desirable, but until the industria! designer 
learns to understand fully the nature of his 
techniques and to machine, 
fine mass-production goods are hardly likely 
to be produced. In the machine-production 
of the finely made shapes of the craft worker 
something is usually lost. Some devitalization of 
form takes place. It is against this inevitable 
weakness that the industrial designer must arm 
himself. We have yet to learn fully the aesthetics 
of this new revolution in potüng technique and 
to apply to industrial design the logic of the 
machine. 


design for the 


DESIGN 1s PLANNING 


The processes of pottery production and decora- 
tion are so many and so various, and the nature 
of the raw matcrial so plastic and yielding, that 
the artist is offered the maximum freedom in 
design. So great indeed is his artistic freedom 
that always facing him is the temptation to allow 
liberty to degcnerate into licence. This is parti- 
cularly true of moulded shapes and embossed 
enrichments which call for the utmost restraint 
and artistic sensibility. Excellence in ceramic 
design depends ultimately upon the skill and taste 
of the artist in his judicious use of shape, texture 
and quality of glaze, and appropriateness of 
decoration or ornament; and in the balance or 
compromise between the diversified claims of 
market requirements, costs, productive processes, 
function and attractiveness. It is clear that even 
in pottery design is planning. lt is not just one 
simple process; it is a gamut of processes involv- 
ing the artist from the raw material to the com- 
pleted article. It is not even a one-man task, it 
involves harmonious team work between a series 
of persons. The artist is undoubtedly the initiator, 
the director even, but he is dependent upon the 
expert knowledge of his technicians, and the co- 
operation of his operative workers for his final 
achievement. Design is therefore a living organism 
growing within the restraints of economic and 
industrial limitations. 


Beauty is an obvious human need. Man has 
spent much time since the first dawn of civiliza- 
tion moulding and adapting himself to his environ- 
ment, and in beautifying it. The instinct to 
ornamentation scems latent in every one of us, 
for we leave the impress of that instinct upon 
almost everything we touch (if only the decora- 
tive "doodles" we make upon the blotting pad.) 

Most of the things we use in our everyday lives 
are enriched in some way by what is often con- 
sidered irrelevant and unnecessary adornment— 
which relieve 
austerity and afford us pleasure. This is true 


touches of decoration .or colour 
cven of articles made for obscure and humble uses, 
like cooking pots which are employed only in the 
The best of our pots and 
pans are good to look at as well as comfortable 


preparation of food. 


and convenient to use; and good to look at is 
a phrase to keep in mind for it yields us a spiritual 
satisfaction important to our sense of well-being. 
Good to look at should be balanced with good 
to touch, for if colour, form, and ornament are 
visual qualities perceived through the eye, 
texture, surface, and finish are largely tactile ones 
apprehended by handling and feeling. The story 
of the blind customcr who selected from a range 
of wares a particular maker's china entirely un- 
aided by using his sense of touch may or may 
not be true. "There is, however, no doubt that 
touch reveals not only qualities of texture and 
finish unrevcaled to the eye, but sensuous qualities 
inhcrent in the material. One writer describing 
porcelain has, for cxample, referred to its scnsuous 
qualities (suggesting that the artist makes too 
little use of them); another has commended the 
silken surface of its glaze—qualities which may 
be visible to the eve but can only be fully 
appreciated. through handling. 

These things may seem remote from art in 
ceramics, yet they are the fruits of modern 
industrial processes, they are qualities residing in 
the wares planned by, (and therefore they are 
within the orbit of}, the ceramic designer. The 
old idea that the machine is incompatible with 
craftsmanship is false. Many of the products of 
the modern British Pottery Industry, although to 
a large extent machine-made, are of the highest 
visual attractiveness. 
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Embroidered skirts and odhnis 


favoured 


by 


village women. 
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By LEELA SUIVESHWARKAR 


Fork Arts and Crafts are apt to convey to the 
mind of the urban dweller something outlandish, 
something crude ; yet, because of their strangeness, 
perhaps artistic. To realise the significance of 
folk art is to sce it not as something apart, but 
as a cultural part of the everyday life of the 
peasants of this country. It then ceases to seem 
to be a curiosity, but is felt to be an element which 
beautifies and swectens every aspect of their lives. 
Everything- -their clothes, their cooking vessels, 
their ornaments, their decorated bullock carts, 
their toys—has a distinctive character and a 
continuity and naturalness which is as native to 
them as the land they plough. Their innate sense 
of colour and design is spontancous. The beauti- 
ful red which the women wear stands out against 
the background of the emerald green of the fields 
and the ochre of the land like glowing specks on a 
colourful canvas. 

In Kathiawar this aspect of folk art is promi- 
nent, as it Is predominantly an agricultural land. 
'The dress of Kathiawar men and women is typical. 
The men wear a short jacket which is closely 
gathered into many folds half way down the back, 
and which has long sleeves. The trousers are tight 
fitting up to the knee and baggy from thigh to 
waist. On the head the turban is tied in a charac- 
teristic style. The woman wears a long skirt 
heavily embroidered along the border, a choli tied 
with strings at the back, and a head covering— 
odhni or veil--falling straight down the back. 

It is, however, the embroidery which plays the 
main part in setting off their clothes. Kathiawar's 
famous cmbroidery resembles that of Sind with 
this difference that it is bolder in design and 
colour. In her spare time every village woman 
works on the clothes which may go to her daughter 


as a dowry or as a gift to her daughter-in-law. 
The skirt she wears has been made by her and 
the choli too. Embroidery is also used to decorate 
the cloth which adorns the backs of bullocks on 
ceremonial occasions. Little embroidered pieces 
the 
Embroidery is also used to frame the threshold, 


decorate the walls and doors of huts. 
as this is believed to bring good luck. 

The embroidery varies in design in a thousand 
ways. For skirts, usually a closely knit and 
intricate design is chosen, and this is due to a 
spirit of rivalry. Every woman strives to outdo 
her sisters in fineness of design and thereby to win 
the admiration of the men. The cholis are usuallv 
embroidered on the sleeves only. with tiny bits 
of glass closely button-holed together. The cloth 
on which this is done is usually home-spun khadi 
in pure bright colours, red, yellow and blue, red 
being the most favoured. The design is printed 
on the cloth, popular being parrots, 
elephants, flowers and The coloured 
threads are made from wool or from crude silk 
or cotton yarn. Little pieces of looking-glass with 
a leaden colour are inserted profusely in the design 
and held down by embroidery. Sometimes, to 
give it a richer appearance, a little gold thread 
work is superimposed on the embroidery. A 
peculiarity of this embroidery is that all the thread 
is scen on the obverse side of the work. The 
reverse is used to support the embroidery. The 
bare outline of the design made by little stitches 
is all that can be discerned on the wrong side of 
the design. The work is intricate and so closely 
knit that at times it is difficult to see the cloth 
on which it has been done. 


motifs 
leaves. 


All this work demands, of course, a great deal 
of time-—but, what matters? When in the evening, 
after the day's work is done, groups of women 
sit together talking and laughing, this work courses 
smoothly along. The woman is spurred on by 
the sweet thought that her daughter's dowry will 
be most beautiful, and by the vision of the 
marriage day on which her little home will be 
bright and gav with the embroidery done by her 
own hands on doors and walls--while, in the 
courtyard, the bullock will stand gaily caparisoned 
in the coveF she is making for it. 

There is a community called the Bharwads. 


These are more or less nomadic, keeping large 
herds of sheep which they move from pasture to 
pasture. Usually a little canopy is erected in the 
open fields to sleep in at night. The wool from 
the sheep is of fine quality. The Bharwads weave 
the wool into blankets embroidered with white 
borders. 
The blankets are mostly deep brown, black and 


and coloured wool in and around the 
white. They are narrow, but two are joined right 
down the length with coloured wool to form one 
whole. The women wear one round their waists, 


and another over their heads, the Jatter falling 


A Bharwad couple in blankets 
of their 


own weaving. 
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Embroidered skirt border. 


straight down the back. The men wear the blanket 


tied round the waist or hanging from the 
shoulders. The designs are usually in red on a 


white background. This dress is the same foi 
winter, 
Coming to the bead 


presents d 


summer and 
work of Kathiawar, it 
bold 


Here all is delicate. 


contrast to the designs in 


embroidery. The beads are 


of pastel shades, Little mats are made to hang 


as decorations in halls, gay festoons are hung 


around doors and ornamental bead bells and 





Beaded fan and toy carts. 
caps adorn the bullocks. Fans are covered with 
beads and frills of silk are attached. Small elbow 
rests and pillows, all covered with rich designs, 
are done in bead work. These are some of the 
things which the bride, visiting her father’s home 
for the first time after marriage, takes to her new 
home. The background for the designs is usually 
white, and parrots, clephants, Krishna, and flowers 
are the popular motifs worked into the white in 
varied colours. When the daughter gets her first 
baby, her mother sends her tovs--a little horse 
a rattle and ball 
What extra- 
ordinarily beautiful things these common toys are 
The 


work is done over a lining of cloth, the beads 


cart embroidered with beads, or 


covered with the bead designs. 


turned into by the magic of this bead work! 


being threaded on the cotton, and woven in 
delicate designs. 

The what is appropriate is 
revealed in the way windows and ventilators are 


innate sense of 
trellised. The iron rods are bent into symmetrical 
curves and ued together with pieces of the same 
rod where the curves meet. The knots and curves 
make a most pleasant design. The doors are to 
be noted as well. They are made massive by 
three or four planks running vertical and length- 
wise over the frames, and where the planks meet 
bright brass nails are hammered in. Door handles 
A conical brass base with serrated 
edge holds the handle which is in the form of 


are attractive. 


A blanket with all-round border design. 


Near the mouth of the handle beautiful 
little 


a ring. 
animal 
parrots may be seen on either side of it. 


heads are designed; sometimes 

These crafts have no markets, as they are made 
by the villagers for personal use only. To pick 
up an embroidered. piece of cloth is most difficult, 
as the peasants make them for their immediate 
needs and never in excess. This is also the case 
with their bead work. "There is a growing demand 
For the 
interior decoration of modern homes, these bold 


in towns for Kathiawar embroidery. 


and gay designs can be used as curtain borders 
or as a patch of brightness on cushions. "They 


are also considered accessories for the sari and 


the blouse. Beautiful table mats of this embroi- 
dery and bead work make pleasant table decora- 
The 


handles make a pleasing contrast to the drab and 


tions. iron trellis work and brass door 
ugly things which are too often seen in modern 
homes. 

To bring about a development of Kathiawar 
crafts and to make their beauty known 
abroad, a co-operative society should be established 
to encourage their commercial production and 
organise markets. Such a society could give the 
villagers practical suggestions for producing articles 
of utility of standard market value and provide 
them with a centre which would undertake to buy 
and distribute their goods. This will not, of course, 
turn the peasant into a factory hand. These 
craftwares will come from village hamlets where 
the peasantry have always had plenty of time 
during their leisure between crops. It is only 


Beaded articles. 


Coloured thread work. 





A choli with glass embroidered sleeves. 


when these things will have utility for the outsider 
that the real beauty of this village art will begin 
will 


looked upon as a mere curiosity. 


to have meaning: and it cease to be 


This will also 
help towards keeping these crafts alive and will 
supplement the lean income of the villagers by 
them with a lucrative 


providing part-time 


occupation. 


Embroidered wall decoration. 
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A section of the poster and greeting card display at the Exhibition in Calcutta. 


STITUTE EXHIBITIONS IN THE U.S.A. 


Amonc the Institute's activities the mounting of 


IN 





exhibitions has usually held pride of place, and the 
calis on the Institute to organise or to assist the 
mounting of exhibitions at home and abroad have 
in recent vears mounted apace. Since the advent 
of Indian independence the Institute, at the 





request of the Government of India, has organised 
or assisted in the mounting of exhibitions in places 
as far apart as Toronto, Sydney and Singapore. 

The Council decided early in 1950 to take 
advantage of the Director's visit to the U.S.A. to 
hold the Institute’s first exhibition in New York. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the Indian Delega- 
tion to the United Nations and our Consular 
authorities in. New York, and also of the leaders 
of the Indian business community, the proposed 
single exhibition materialised into three which 
were held at the Prang Educational Centre, the 
Ballroom of the Indian Consulate in New York, 
and the U.N. Secretariat at Lake Success respec- 
tively, 





te 


Display of silk screen (Dunlop) and metal 
printing at the Calcutta Exhibition. 





~ 


The Orissa stall, showing Institute designs with a matching 


textile, at the Exhibition in 


The exhibitions in the U. 





A. grew out of the 
first exhibition. of commercial art. produced by 
members of the Institute, which was held in the 
Institutes exhibition rooms in Calcutta carly in 
1950. 


Centre was restricted to selections from this exhi- 


PA eee . : 
Phe exhibition at tbe Prang Educational 


Neu 


India House, New York. 


New 


Lake Success, which were sponsored by our Consul 


bition, while those. at 


India House and at 


General and India's Assistant Secretary at the 





United Nations respectively. featured camer, 
* * 


art, textiles, and selections. from the Institute's 


Survey of Designs. 
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elo part of the Commercial Art section at 
the India House Exhibitien, New York. 





Section of the Advertising Art Display 
at the Prang Fducational Ceatre, New York. 


Close-up of a brass vase and tvory casket set off against 


a sar, at the India House Exhibition in New York. 








Richly ornamented silver vessel used 
on ceremonial occasions in Sumatra. 


INDONESIAN 


SILVERWARE 


By W. PREGER 


Lone before the Christian era the craftsmen of 
Indonesia were already producing beautiful exam- 
ples of the silversmith’s art. And during the 
centuries in which 
flowering, when Cellini wrought exquisitely in 


the Italian. Rennaissance was 


silver and Michael Angelo in bronze, the silver- 
smiths of the Sumatran Kingdom of Shrivijaya 
were hammering out objects less ambitious than 
Cellini's perhaps, vet none the less an embodiment 
of beauty and delight. Specimens still exist in 
museums or in private collections. 


Artists and craftsmen of the Rennaissance 

and later were at times enabled to devote them- 
SR ntirely to their calling, thanks to the patron- 
age of some appreciative Maecenas. They were 


assured of a livelihood. So, too, were the crafts- 
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men of Indonesia. Then, as to-day in certain 
parts of Indonesia, they were attached to the 
Courts of Kings, Princes or Sultans or to the 
mansions of the wealthy. Time was thus never 
a factor of importance to them. They could de- 
vote themselves wholeheartedly to their craft and 
And just as they tried to excel 
each other in conception and execution of beauti- 


its perfection. 


ful objects, so their patrons, the princes, courtiers 
and noblemen, who were lovers of the arts, vied 
with each other in the splendour of their appoint- 
And they loved 
to display their art treasures with the same zeal 
that gardeners love to display their more successful 


ments and personal adornments. 


bleoms. 


Times gradually changed and with them the 


social life. The middle classes 
acquired more wealth and influence, and the 
prosperity of the lower classes increased. — This 
was a process not dissimilar to the one in Europe 
when increased prosperity gave the cities and 
their “burghers” greater power. As that grew the 
powers of the baronial overlords decreased. The 
similarity does not cease here. 


structure of 


In both instances 
this democratisation resulted in a popularization 
of the objects of adornment and decoration pro- 
duced by the silversmiths. 


The demand increased and with the increased 
demand the number of craftsmen also increased. 
Not, however, their cunning, nor their devotion, 
much less their originality. The time factor be- 
came important. Profit and gain too. The old 
patterns were repeated. Execution became slip- 
shod, almost mechanical. The craft into 
decline. To-day Sumatra, more especially Palem- 
bang, Djambi, the Riouw Islands and Lampong. 
which were the home of exquisitely wrought silver- 
ware, can show little of their ancient glory. The 
craftsmen have vanished and with them those 
exquisitely wrought objects whose beauty inspired 
men with superstitious awe. Although the silver- 
ware produced in the Riouw Archipelago in still 
attractive cnough for our democratic tastes, their 
aesthetic value is similar to that of like objects on 
sale in Florence to-day, blurred reproductions of 


went 


what Florence produced five centuries ago when 
the glory of the Kingdom of Shrivijaya was at its 
height. 

A similar historical process took place in Java. 
In Kota Gedeh, a town situated about four miles 
from the capital of Central Java, Jojakarta, 
the silversmith's craft flourished of old and still 


Modern 


Balinese silverware. 








at work. 


Balinese silversmiths 


does to-day. As in Sumatra it originated in the 
courts of the Sultans where it is still one of the 
several arts and crafts practiced in the “Kraton” 
or palace under the patronage of the ruler. But 
here too as the power, pomp and splendour of the 
Sultans waned, the custom of wearing exquisitely 
wrought swords of state or krisses slowly vanished. 
And with it personal adornment with sumptuous 
ornaments of precious metal declined also. As in 
Sumatra, so here too originality gave way to forma- 
lism in design. What at one time was inspired 
craftsmanship with 
hammer and chisel. The craft adapted itself to 
new And of late years this 
adaptability has converted a court craft into some- 
thing of a 


became mere  adroitness 


social conditions. 


commercial industry catering to 
European tastes. 


The Industrial Section of the Department of 
Economic Affairs at Batavia encouraged this deve- 
lopment by furnishing the craftsmen with plaster 
casts and other 


reproductions of decorative 


elements from Hindu-Javanese monuments. 
Drawings were placed at their disposal and every- 
thing else done to inspire them with an urge to 
create new designs, Hindu-Javanese in character, 
but applicd and adapted to objects saleable to 
Europeans. At the same time they were left free 
to vary any design placed before them. This 
saved the objects from seeming to be mihi 
made and the 


mechanical. 


craftsmen from becoming 
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An Indonesian concept of Krishna 


in the role of — kriss-bearer. 


In Bali the same craft, as ancient as that of 
Sumatra and Java, has had a not dissimilar history. 
If anything it resembles more the history of the 
craft in Java than Sumatra. 
men were not usually attached to the court of a 
Sultan. 
their chosen craft freely. They sull are. 


The Balinese crafts- 


They were free individuals practising 
And this 
freedom is perhaps a reason why the plasticity of 
their ornamentation reveals the same exuberance 
as the graphic productions of their sculptors and 
painters. 


The 


express quite clearly the deep and lasting influence 


decorative motifs on Balinese silverware 
exerted on all the arts in Bali by the Hindu civili- 
zation of which the island is the most important 
remnfnt left in Indonesia. The tradition of the 
craft has had a longer uninterrupted history than 
anywhere else in the Archipelago. And the 
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craftsmanship and artistic quality of the embossed 
or chased silverware produced in Bali is, perhaps 
because of the sustained tradition, on a much 
than work elsewhere in 


nobler level similar 


Indonesia. 
FILICREE Work 


'There is one other centre in Indonesia where 
precious metals are employed to express an innate 
artistic tendency of the people. It is at Kendari 
on Celebes. Here, however, the metal is spun out 
into thin gold or silver wire. The ornaments and 
trinkets are not hammered, embossed. or engraved 
but twisted and intertwined into exceedingly at- 
This form of art- 
craft known as filigree work is as ancient as the 
And 
where the most beautiful specimens of this kind 


tractive shapes and patterns. 


others. Kendari is famous as the centre 
of work are produced. Centuries ago weapons and 
many articles of daily use were decorated with this 
fine and claborate work. It was very much in 
demand by the population. Today, however, 
when functionalism and economy have largely dis- 
placed beauty and dignity even in such remote 
parts of the world as the islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago, the craft has inevitably become more 
of a curiosity than anything else. Nevertheless, 
the craftsmen are still there. Nor have they lost 
much of their cunning. And as elsewhere, they 
have adapted themselves to cater to the taste of 
Europeans. The result has been that today they 
produce delicate filigree work of intricate design 
bu: fashioned in the form of brooches, bracelets, 
rings, pendants and similar trinkets. The forms, 
itis true, may be a little banal. But the workman- 
ship is a delight to the eye. 


THe Kriss 


One of the most interesting crafts of Indonesia 
is chat of the "kriss" or short sword. Armourers 
throughout the ages have everywhere occupied a 
special place in society until the present machine- 
age. As long as the Bronze Age lasted they were 
the slaves of the nobles, as in Crete. In those days 
tin and copper were rare and very expensive. 
Weapons were therefore carried by the wealthy 
only. And the Cretan noblemen held the armour- 


ers in slavery and thus secured their monopoly in 
arms. But, as very special slaves for their craft 
was something of a secret. Not everybody could 
smelt, fuse and mix metal alloys. Nor was the art 
of lending certain tensile strength to a blade 
common knowledge, as it is today. With the dis- 
covery of iron, all this changed. The nobles fell 
from their high estate and the slaves became frec. 
The former because power in the form of arms 
became common, iron being found in so many 
places. And the latter precisely because iron was 
more plentiful than tin and copper. This enabled 
blacksmiths or armourers to practise their craft 
anywhere. Nevertheless the making of arms re- 
mained a craft apart. And with it, of course, the 
craftsmen too remained something of a special 
group or guild. 


Even today the Masai warriors of East Africa, 
who consider above menial labour, 
hold enslaved a tribe of pigmy or gnome-like 


themselves 


negroes who make their swords and spears for 
them. And in Indonesia, the men who fashion 
the weapon so characteristic of this country, the 
kriss, are also, if not a race apart, then certainly 
a group apart, more especiallv in Bali 
Java. 


and 


'The most ancient known kriss is the Madjapahit 
weapon in which blade and hilt are of a piece. A 
later and more elegant form is that of the pamor- 
kriss, hilt and blade being in two separate pieces. 
Both reveal the same religious influences, that of 
Hindu mythology and Indonesian ancestor-wor- 
ship. "The former is indicated by the blade which 
almost invariablv represents the wavy, serpentine 
lines of the “Naga” or cosmic serpent, symbol of 
the under-world ; the latter is represented by the 
hilt which always has the form, realistically or 
symbolically portrayed, of a human figure, the 
dead ancestor. It is supposed to be a defence 
against much feared demoniacal powers. 


The proportions of some of the better blades and 
the delicacy and elegance with which they arc 
finished off at the joint between hilt and blade, is 
a joy to the eye. The hilt too is in itself a work 
of art. When made of wood, as is so often the 
case in blades produced in the eastern islands, it 





Scabbard and hilt of a Balinese kriss. 


is crudely carved and its technique is not unlike 
some of our modern wood-carving. In Bali the 
carving is like all carving in Bali, highly elaborate. 
Frequently these hilts glow and scintillate with 
precious and semi-precious stones whilst the sheath 
is a handsome piece of wood cork, plain, or cover- 
ed with gold, silver or tortoise shell If metal- 
covered, the gold or silver is often engraved and 
parts of it are studded with precious stones. 


The kriss is carried by both noble and com- 
moner. Although at one time a lethal weapon it 
is today, and has been for very many years, à 
decorative piece of adornment worn on State or 
ceremonial occasions. Many of them are ancient 
therefore, "Pousaka" 
their 
ancient ancestors. They are surrounded not only 
by a nimbus of sanctity but also by m ae 


heirlooms, and, or holy 


relics, descended to present owners from 
ic fe- 
ments, imbued by the armourers during the pro- 
cess of making. 


À 
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In Bali, for instance, "Pande-wesi" or iron-smiths, 
that is armourers, are first among the five guilds 
of craftsmen. The word “guild” is used with a 
purpose, for these groups of craftsmen are united, 
cach in his own association, very much in the 
manner of European guilds during the Middle 
Ages, and guided and controlled bv similar princi- 
ples and standards. 


When about to make a kriss the armourer will 
first of all call on his patron saint, bring him one 
or two sacrificial offerings and burn incense to his 


instrument and material. After the iron has been 


flattened he inscribes the sacred syllable “oung” 


on it with a golden needle. On the steel he in- 
scribes the letters "ang", and on the nickel, “mang”. 
‘These vanish, of course, when the blade is heated 
But it has been imbued with 


and hammered. 


magic powers, Many other rites and ceremonies 
are performed in the process, especially if a wea- 
pon is required with powerful magic in it. Then 
numerous other magic formutae are inscribed in 
the metal, as also figures of gods and demons. 
Some of these inscriptions, whilst the metal is 


being wrought, are repeated as many as seven 
times—cverywhere a magic number. A most 
powerful piece of magic is the following prayer said 
by the devout and expert armourer of the Balinese 
kriss: 


“May Sang Hiang Kala Sedana and Empou 
Sakena bind the hands 
of all evil-docrs who oppose me so that they 
cannot move, 

and may a great fear descend upon them.” 


Finally, after the blade has been polished and 
whetted it is dedicated in one of the numerous 
temples, and further sacrificial offers made to the 


appropriate gods, 


It is then handed over to the goldsmiths, the 
wood-carvers, the men who cut, polish and set 
precious stones, Only then is the kriss ready to 
be worn by some Balinese nobleman, or maybe, 
by the tale-teller, the "dalang", as he recites the 
story of Arjuna’s bowmanship in competition with 
that of Shiva. 





Filigree brooch from Kendari in the South Celebes, 
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Gond marriage post, 

with red and blue dots 

on a white ground. 
Tue Orissa tribes, like the Hill Marias of Bastar, 
are still in the stage where an exchange of 
presents and a good meal make a marriage ; there 
is small opportunity for artistic expression here. 
But in Bihar the Central Provinces the 
aboriginals have adopted part of the elaborate 
matrimonial apparatus of Hinduism; they now 


and 


have some sort of medium and they can work at 
it. Thus 
roof of leafy branches; beneath it is a platform 
on which thev draw patterns; thev put up a 
wooden pillar, with lamps and pitchers, round 
which the bride and groom perambulate ; they 
decorate the couple with crowns. 


most tribes now erect a booth with a 


In a typical aboriginal marriage of the Central 
Provinces attention is mainly centred on the booth 
and the arrangement of symbolic objects within 
it. One or two wooden pillars, adapted from the 
Hindu sacred pole, are made; these are usually 
plain or roughly carved with geometric patterns 
(opposed triangles are common), but occasionally 
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Marriage post of semi- 

anthropomorphic pattern 

in red, white and black. 
they are constructed more elaborately. The 
posts illustrated above were made by a 


Gond of Mandla District, the impetus to do so 
coming to him in a dream when he was visited 
by Mahadeo, the modern version of the old Bara 
Pen. The posts celebrate the legendary marriage 
of Ahibarran and Bai Basanta (who probably 
stand for heaven and earth) and it is said that a 
similar post was carved by Mahadeo himself on 
that occasion. Each post represents a palace of 
each hole is window, and in the 
attic at the top sits the bridegroom. The crafts- 
man makes a regular thing of these pillars, 


many storeys: 


charging a cow or at least a plump calf for each, 
and the Gonds like to have them, for they are 
auspicious and make them look important. The 
usual rites attend the making—offerings of cocoa- 
nut and liquor when the pillar is crected. a 
In this case the pillar serves also as We lae 
stand, the lights of the mythical palace illuminat- 
ing the modern wedding. More commonly a more 
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4. An elaborate Gadava stand 
for use on very special occasions. 





3. An Agarta lampstand. 


5. Detail of Figure 4. 


7. Marriage crown of palm 
leaf spikes and coloured paper. 








oe 


6. A Muria iron lamp. 
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or less elaborate lampstand of iron is placed beside 
the pillar. The lamp frequently appears in Indian 
painting and poetry as a love-symbol; the wick, 
the oil, the bowl are all appropriate. 

A Nlukarni-riddle of the Urdu poet Khusran 
identifies the lamp and the bridegroom. 

He passed a slecpless night with me; 

But he left me in the morning ; 

His separation breaks my heart; 

Is it the bridegroom? No, friend, the lamp. 

In a similar mood the Baiga dancer sings, 

Every house 

Must have a niche 

Where the lamp can light its gloom 
Without a girl 

The richest house is dark. 

Figure 3 shows a stand made in an Agaria 
forge ; figures 4 and 5 an elaborate Gadava 
version with a detail from it, and figure 6, 
a simple Muria the 


these made, or at 


lampstand. — In Agaria 


area, stands should be 
least contain some of the sacred virgin iron, the 
first. extracted furnace. In these 
stands, it will be noted, the sexual symbolism is 
reinforced by the decoration—the stages with 


upright horns and the erect hoods of cobras. 


from a new 


The kalsa-pitchers, which are placed with the 
post and stand in the centre of the booth, are 
often decorated with grains of rice variously 
coloured: this seems to be the only attempt at 
decorating pottery made by the aboriginals. The 
patterns round the mud platform which is built 
up about the central pole are almost certainlv 
"witch-baflling", though people are rather inarti- 
culate about explaining their purpose. 


Detail of a rahi or Santal Marriage litter. 


Crowns are now worn almost everywhere in the 
Central northern Bastar. The 
Murias make them of date-palm leaves and wear 


Provinces and 
them so that they entirely cover the face. The 
Gonds and other tribes to the north prefer them 
on the top of the head, tied round with a turban 
as base: nowadays they are made for them by 


Dhimars and Ahirs. Bits of coloured paper are 


added and Hindu bazaar fashions generally 
followed (Fig. 7). The purpose of the crown 
is partly to avert hostile magical forces at 


a critical time and partly to celebrate the fact 
that groom and bride are ‘Raja’ and ‘Rani’ for 
two-and-a-half davs. As usual, the twin inspira- 


tion of so much 


aboriginal art—magic and 
£ 


snobbery—can be discerned. 


For purposes of matrimonial transport, the 


Baigas and  Agarias construct an ingenious 
clephant, as amusing and picturesque as any in a 
circus, The Santal litter is called a rahi and appears 
to be made by tribal craftsmen themselves. Like 
other productions of the same kind, it is treated 
with a certain amount of ceremony. When work 
on it is started, two pigeons are sacrificed ; when 
it is completed, the owner (who is not necessarily 
the maker) and his wife sit in it and are carried 
to the central Manjhithan where more pigeons or 
a goat are offered. The custom is for a prosperous 
or enterprising Santal to engage a craftsman to 
make the rahi for him. He has to provide the 
wood and food during the time of manufacture. 
I heard of one who then paid twenty-two rupees, 
of another who gave a calf— surprisingly cheap for 
the beautiful and elaborate work that had been 
done. To get a rahi made is a good investment. 


The owner can hire it out, and people wanting 


a roval wedding will be ready to pav the price. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY IDIOM—in planes, emphasis on function, 


accent on curves. The de 


Havilland 


Mosquito light bomber. 


APPROACH AND IDIOM IN CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN 


R. DressRow AND ROGER SMITHELLS 


Wuar exactly is meant by contemporary design? 
This is a question to which Britain is attempting 
to furnish an answer on a scale hitherto unequal- 
led and under the guidance of a group of out- 
standing designers rarely assembled together 
before, in the “Festival of Britain" scheduled to 
be held from May to September 1951. The Festi- 
val is being organised by the Council of industrial 
Design on a mandate from Parliament. Except 
where older articles will be used to portray the 
historical background of British design, the Festi- 
"yal will concentrate on displaying to the world the 
contemporary idiom in British industrial design. 
been invited to send in 


photographs of their best goods for inclusion in 


Manufacturers have 
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a stock-list which will eventually appear in the 
Festival's catalogue. The response to the invita- 
tion has already exceeded expectations, which. is 
perhaps not surprising as the wide-awake British 
manufacturer is quick to realise that inclusion of 
his products in the stock-list will not only be a 
great honour but a source of considerable profit. 

Though the goods on display at the exhibition 
will be essentially British, their designs and pat- 
terns will show the influence. of the tastes and 
preferences of prospective buvers from all over 
the world. Britain continues to hold pride of 
place as shop-keeper to the world, apd her great 
necd for maintaining and expanding her export 
markets is inevitably reflected in the design of her 





products. To put it in another way, the first 
characteristic of the contemporary idiom in design 
in Britain is the new approach to the whole 
problem, 

Prior to the first world war the typical British 
manufacturer, assured of the quality of his goods, 
and their ready saleability throughout the vast 
stretches of the Empire and bevond, paid but little 
heed to consumer trends and preferences. He 
designed. his product as he thought fit, and the 
Mean- 
aX dn 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and other countries 


customer was left to leave it or take it. 





while there was taking place in the U. 





something akin to a new industrial revolutiona 
revolution of industrial design. 1t began to make 


many British exports look old-fashioned. As a 





result not only British exports but even the home 


market began to be threatened. by American 
imports in the dress trade, by Czechoslovakian 


glass 


imports m g and ceramics, and by foreign 


-dn ships, 


competition in several other lines—all on the issue 
of design. 

The pinch in the shoe of profit led to a great 
deal of self-questioning out of which arose the 
new approach to industrial design. Production for 
the export market is no longer a hit and miss 
affair. The typical British manufacturer designs 
for a particular market or markets, and he has 
at his hands the services of a number of agencics 
such as "Betro" (British Export Trade Research 
Organization) to advise him on the scope, potential 
buving power, consumer tastes and preferences, of 
buyers in foreign countries and in particular 
sections of such countries. In view of the neces- 
sity of dollar exchange, energy and ingenuity are 
concentrated on production for the north Ameri- 
can market, and alert manufacturers, in. addition 
to making use of the services of specialised agen- 
cies, are sending their own designers across the 
Atlantic to study American taste, and the funda- 


rounded shapes and graceful 


angles, RMS. Andes of the Royal. Mail Line. 
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mental differences between British and foreign 
Consumcr preferences 


A Director of one leading Scottish textile firm 


visits the USA. covery vear with trial lengths of 


new fabrics, and takes the opinion of American 
buyers before putting these fabrics into produc- 
The Hrm has discovered, as a result of these 
that 
crashes for which there is Hule demand in Britain. 


tion. 


Investigations, heavy-woven and printed 
are particularly popular in the USA.. where there 
Wall- 


papers provide a parallel case. Here the American 


is a vogue for rustic styles in furnishing, 
demand is for large-scale vivid floral designs 
which are totally unsuited to most homes in 
Britain. 
From the clock-making industry comes a 
third example of the growing tendency among 
British manufacturers to test overseas reactions to 
new designs before going into full production, A 
London firm produced experimental designs for 
clock cases in two new materials wood vencer 


bonded to an aluminium base and a laminated 


plaste with the clock face printed. between. the 
laminations. Prototypes were made and first exhi- 


bred at the Canadian International Fair in 


Toronto, and the manufacturer went into. full 
production of the new desigus only after being 
assured of substantial export. sales. 

Phe success of a produci in a particular overseas 
market may often depend on a scemingiv irrele- 
vant detail or on local habit or prejudice. On 
such points contemporary designers are careful 
to keep themselves. informed. The designer of 
bieveles knows for example that in Middle and 
Far 


evelists demand bievcles with the reinforcement ot 


Eastern territories. where roads are bad, 


a double cross-bar to stand heavy jolting and fitted 


with balloon tyres to minimise the effects of 


riding over uneven surfaces. He knows that 


whereas West Africans 





D, 


ike coloured bicycle tyr 


Bast Africans mistrust tvres of any colour other 


than the grev to which thev are accustomed. He 





krows that whereas children in Britain like chain 


driven trieveles, American children prefer a direct 


PHE CONTEMPORARY 1DIOM-— in the dining room, simple shapes, rounded edges. 


a minimum of surface decoration. Oak 





sideboard from the British 


Cality Range. 





front wheel drive, and he manutactures both types 
accordingly. 

It is not only Britain's products but also British 
salesmanship which is being redesigned for export 
needs, "To cite onc example. there is the case of 
the Rayon Industry Design Centre where draped 
fabrics are now illuminated bv dimmer-controlled 
fluorescent lighting in colours—an installation said 
to be the first of its kind in Europe-—which enables 
materials to be seen in the natural lighting condi- 
tions of any part of the world. 

But though the designing of British goods is 
being increasingly influenced bv the tastes and 
preferences of consumers in all parts of the world 
and in all stages of civilisation, it remains truc 
that every product manufactured in Britain bears 
the stamp of the contemporary idiom in design. 
The young designers of Britain appear to have 
little dithiculty in securing acceptance of their 
contemporary idiom not only at home but abroad. 
Robin Dav and Clive Latimer, both in their carly 


thirties, recently won an international competition 


0s In the kitchen, gleaming surfaces, curves rather than angles, j 
oi whisk by Leonard Robson. | 


elimination. of 
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organised in the U.S.A. for the. best. design. for 
cheap mass-produced furniture, They are only 
two of a number of voung designers who are 
achieving an international reputation. 

They and their colleagues will readily define 
what they mean by contemporary design, They 
will say, first, that whatever the article may be-- 
pottery, machinery, packaging, textiles—-it will 
have about it a quality which can be described 
as “the spirit of the age". Every. age has, so to 
speak, an essence of its own, which is expressed in 
the shape and form and colour of tangible goods. 

Today, these shapes are simple, and mainly 
rounded, with smooth and gentle curves. These 
qualities are not a United Kingdom prerogative: 
they can be recognised in contemporary design all 
over the world, but cach nation interprets them 
according to its own characteristics and traditions. 
Britain's characteristic is a workmanlike practi- 
cabilitv, dnged with a feeling of the gallantry of 
good manners. 

Colours favoured by contemporary designers in 


„f am 





THE CONTEMPORARY IDIOM—in mechanical equip- 


ment, over-all encasiug, curves instead of angles, a mini- 
mum of protuberances. The Gaumont British projector. 


Britain are soft, clear and subtle, There are no 
harsh and strident colours in today’s palette, but 
there is daring in the mixing of tones, Colours 
are fowe-generally two or three are now thought 
to be sufficient, sav in a carpet, where perhaps 


before the war ten would have been used. 


Decoration js an important part of the current 
idiom in style, and, in general, the patterns on 
textiles and pottery and other. goods to which 
decoration is applied, are neat, precise and simple. 
They have great charm, and it is true, many are 
reminiscent of the Regency period. Patterns are 
given space so that thev may stand out from their 
background, although they are always in tune 
with it, Motifs are in vogue, and there is a grace 


about them which is rarely found in the all-over 





patterns which used to be so popular. 


are some of the essentials of con- 


These 


temporary design in its outward forms. 


then 
It must 
not be forgotten. that the possibilities. of new 
materials and new techniques are exploited to the 
full, and that always the needs of the customer 
are in the forefront of the designer's mind, 

He realizes well that, although his essential role 


is to cater to the instinct of beauty. 


he must be an 


equally faithful servant of utilitv. In. fact, the 


beauty which he creates must grow out of, and fol- 
low naturally from, the functional ends of what- 


ever he produces. This is not io sav that he must 


net be creative or even daring. But he can only 


be so within the limitations of the needs to. be 


served, Tf his stvle is new, it is inevitable that not 


all buyers will be ready for it. This need not dis 


courage him, What the minority wants today, the 


will ask. for tomorrow. ‘Phere are 


majority 


designers who meet the needs of the minority, and 
many others who are preparing to cater for 
tomorrow's needs for the multitude. 

4n Dettering, clear visibility, sharp outlines. 


Hiuminated signboard in the London Underground. 


PLATFORM 





e. Ino display, facross} informality, 
gaiety, the gallantry of good manners. 
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with the 
beginning of Volume II—a new feature, selec- 


introduces—to coincide 


Institute 


‘THE 


tions from its Survey of traditional Indian designs. 

Begun as a modest venture in 1947, the Survey 
has now extended into the states of West Bengal 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, Kashmir and the 
environs of Delhi, and will eventually develop into 
an all-India undertaking. It consists of two main 
sections: hand-painted reproductions of the best 
designs in our crafts, and photographs of architec- 
tural masterpieces. The crafis included. in the 
scope of the Survey at present embrace textiles 
ivory, pottery, brass work, wood carvings, mould- 
ings, mat and cane work, terracotta, toys and 
playing cards. p 

Designs do not exist in the void. They are 
intimately cénnected with the object which they 


enliven and of which they should be an integral 


un 


FM 


p ol; 
Ort] OLIO 


Pietra dura inlay on the 
marble throne in the Diwan-i- 
khas, Delhi Fort, 17th century. 








part. They exist in a definite materiai, are carried 
out in a definite technique, and are used for 
definite purposes. 

The object of the Survey is to place ar the disposal 
of Indian craftsmen and industries the wealth of 
design which has come down to us through the 
ages; and it is proposed to publish in due course 
monographs on each of the crafts, and ultimately 
a Dictionary of Indian Design. 

The monographs will each have a number of 
plates in colour, monochrome iliustrations and 
drawings, and be accompanied by a description of 
the technique and the particular qualities which 
constitute the art of the respective craft. Each 
monograph will also present the history of the : 
craft it deals with, and it is hoped that the series 
will become indispensable guides for craftsmen, 
industries and schools. 
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A section of the steps in the main “Gumbaz” of the Bhubaneshwar Temple, Orissa. 
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Part of. the arch on the main entiance to Ikbar's tomb, Sikandarah. 





Section of the rear column supporting the canopy of the marble throne, Diwan-i-am, Delhi Fort. 
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THE WRITING 
IN ADVERTISING 


By P. pg PETERSEN 


Or all the designations used in the jargon of the 
advertising profession, the words ‘copy’ and 'copy- 
writer are probably the most inaccurate and often 
misleading. The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘copy’ 
as ‘a true transcript or imitation of an original.’ 
Curiously enough both in French and in German, 
the ‘reading matter’ in an advertisement is desig- 
nated as ‘text’, and the ‘textwriter’ is the person 
who writes it; the Oxford Dictionary defines ‘text’ 
as ‘the original words of an author, especially as 
opposed to translation, commentary, etc.. 

Both definitions, however, are faulty, as today 
the term ‘copy’ in advertising has come to mean 
not only what for clarity's sake must be described 
as ‘writing in advertising’, but includes every fea- 
ture of which the advertisement is composed: the 
central idea or theme, the lavout, illustrations, 
typography, the reading matter, headlines, coupon, 
etc. It is rather like the old story of the hen and 
the egg, as to who came first—what is known to- 
day as the ‘copywriter’, the artist, or the layout- 
man? When do the functions of the first end and 
the others start? It is hard to determine. 

From my own personal experience I would say 
that the ideal set-up is to work with a group, of 
which the account executive knows how to write, 
the ‘copywriter’ knows something about layouts, 
and the art department know something about 
media. In most big agencies this in fact consti- 
tutes a ‘copy group’ which collectively is respon- 
sible for the creation of a campaign. It is this 
team work which, in my opinion, produces the 
best results, but which is often difficult to find 
in a smaller agency, and is almost invariably 
absent in the advertising department of even the 
larger firms. 

‘There are advertisers even today who firmly 
believe that ‘copywriters’ can be engaged as free 
lance writers in advertising, at so much per so 
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many words. You can read that type of ‘copy’ 
in five out of ten advertisements in any Indian| 
paper today; I would suggest that it is for this 
very reason that in many quarters advertising is 
not in very good odour; one might as well ask 
an engineer to build a ship without a naval archi- 
tect, or vice versa. In either case the ship, even 
if it floated, would hardly be navigable. I have 
however known art directors who have learnt to 
write first class ‘copy’ and finally acted as account 
representatives with outstanding success. The 
fact remains however that they developed this 
way as a result of ‘group’ activity. Any young 
person wishing to make his career as a ‘copywriter’ 
should try first of all to gain experience in such 
a ‘group’, however small, and never imagine that 
he can start off in advertising as a ‘trinity’. 





Tse WnrriNc or Copy 


Let us examine then, how ‘copy’ is written in 
the group described above. We will assume that 
the ‘group’ as such has to plan an advertising 
campaign for a new cigarette called ‘Perfect’. The 
account executive has obtained from the manu- 
all the information available on the 
cigarette, such as price, package design, flavour, 
tobaccos used etc. He has informed the Media 
department of the amount of money the manu- 
facturer is prepared to spend. A fully equipped 
agency will in the meantime through their rescarch 
department have gathered all available informa- 
ton on competitive cigarettes, their estimated 
sales, their advantages and their shortcomings ; i 
no such department is available, this is the jo 
cf either the account executive ox of the copy 
writer—or both. Though all possible informatio 
is on hand about ‘Perfect’ cigarettes the grou 


facturer 









will first of all endeavour to formulate an adequate 
answer to the question : 


“What ARE We SELLING? 

The full answer could read something like this: 
“We are selling a cigarette called ‘Perfect’ which 
will be purchased in order to be smoked and give 
pleasure, satisfaction, relaxation, soothe the nerves, 
help the smokers in social intercourse, help diges- 
tion, burn smoothly, save money, obtain gifts, 
safeguard their throats, contain less nicotine.” 
Reference having been made to the reports pre- 
pared by the account executive on the various 
qualifications of the ‘PERFECT cigarettes, and 
reports prepared by the research department 
covering smoking habits, taste, prices of popular 
competitive brands etc., comparisons made etc.—a 
precise answer to the question is crystallised, 
which will read something like this. ‘We are 
selling a low priced cigarette, made of fresh 
Turkish tobacco, in a convenient package of 
15 cigarettes? 

This does not mean that the other qualities 
mentioned in the full question do not apply to 
‘Perrecr’ cigarettes. It merely indicates that the 
qualities selected are the strongest and the most 
competitive features of the cigarette which is being 
marketed. Having determined the answer to this 
question, the same process is adopted for the 
following question: 


"Io Wnow Are Wk SELLING 7' 
"To 
every man, woman, and adolescent in the coun- 


At a first glance the answer might be: 


trys Obviously however the same process of 
elimination applied earlier must be applied to this 
answer, based on data available from the various 
reports. The result will be something like this: 
“Our potential market is the younger male genera- 
tion of Westernized Indians in the larger cities 
with an income of over Rs. 75 per month, Anglo- 
indians and Europeans, 

The next question before the ‘copy group’ is: 

“WHERE Are Wk SELLING 7 
In prewar days most manufacturers operating 


in India aimed at selling throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon, in some cases included the 


Straits Settlements. The potential market for 
‘Perrect’ cigarettes will be determined by a num- 
ber of factors, such as the manufacturer’s sales 
organisation, competition and manufacturing 
facilities. The answer to the question "To whom 
are we selling’ has already indicated that the 
potential market will be situated in the larger 
cities. As our cigarette is a new venture, it is 
probable that the answer to the question under 
discussion would be: ‘Jn Bombay, Dethi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Karachi, Bangalore, and in the districts 
surrounding these towns. 


Academically, the next question is: 


“Wuen Art We SELLING?’ 

Needless to say this question is of minor 
importance in the case of a cigarette which has 
little or no seasonal sales potential; however it 
cannot be ignored in the case of umbrellas, rain 
coats, or patent the 
answer is: 


medicines! In our case 
‘The whole year round, 
Another question, the answer to which should 


be ascertained from available information is 


‘How Are Sates ORGANISED?’ 

Through wholesalers or direct to the retail stores, 
pan-shops, restaurants, by mail, through street 
vendors, door to door canvassing, by mobile trucks. 
Let us assume that the orthodox method is being 
followed and answer the question by: ‘Through 
wholesalers to retail shops and restaurants’ And 
now, in order to arrive at an answer to the final 
and most important question which will in fact 
determine the copy plan of the campaign 


‘How Are We SELLING ?' 

the group will first of all assimilate the answers 
arrived at to the first four questions which will 
read as follows: “We are selling a low priced 
cigarette called ‘Perfect, made of fresh Turkish 
tobacco, packed in packages of 15, to the younger 
male generation of Westernized Indians with an 
income of Rs. 75 and over, Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans, in the large cities of India, throughout 
the whole year, through Retail Shops and Res- 
taurants which will be supplied by Wholesalers." 

The question “How are we selling’ must perforce 
be broken down into further subquestions, such 
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as: what media shall we use (press, radio, out- 
door signs, point of purchase display, posters, 
tramcar and railway advertising, ‘throw-away’ 
leaflets, samples etc), what amounts shall be re- 
commended for spending in the various districts 
(in relation to potential sales), whether advertising 
should be confined to English or should include 
the Indian languages, whether a special campaign 
should be prepared addressed to the retail trade 
and anv other special features which mav appear 
to be justifiably applied. 


Tur Press CAMPAIGN 

In this article, however, we are concerned with 
the copywriter’s contributions to the problem and 
we must, therefore, assume that the press will be 
used extensively. We must bear in mind that the 
person who will finally write the advertisements 
has been present at the elaborate discussions des- 
cribed above, and that he is now presumed to be 
familiar with every aspect of the product and of 
its marketing. As far as he is concerned the 
answer to the question, ‘How are we selling?’ will 
be a the 
platform, or illustration in 
ment, use of package as display, ete; he will also 


definition of advertising appeal, 


theme, advertise- 
to some extent at least determine the size of the 
press advertisement to be used. 
not recommend the use of a coupon for sampling 


He will or will 


purposes, and his advice will be considered on the 
matter of gift coupons, etc. 

At this stage it is usual for the copywriter to 
seek seclusion and brood over the material secured 
and prepare his first roughs. It is hard to deter- 
mine just how a copywriter should set to work 
because, like most creative characters, no two 
work the same way. I have known first class 
writers work alone, creating rough pencilled lay- 
outs, demanding a certain minimum space, insist- 


trying to run the show. On the other hand I have 
known no less brilliant writers who have humbly 
sought advice from their colleagues in the studio 
before setting a word on paper, and those who are 
capable of writing first class copy to a set number 
oft words indicated by the art director. 

A copywriters manner of going to work may 
even vary in accordance with the product he is 
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dealing with: he may quite correctly be of the 
opinion that in some particular case the illustra- 
the 
important, and consequently be prepared to follow 


tive element of the advertisement is most 
the studio’s lead. Whichever way our copywriter 
sets to work he must have in his mind at least 
the approximate size of the advertisement, though 
the exact dimensions will be determined by the 
final layout. Probably the account executive will 
ask him to write pieces of copy for rough layouts, 
one large size say '4 page and one 4 page, 
National papers. Before setting to work a good 
copywriter will review in his mind the essential 
factor in advertising writing, ic. the problem of 
creating an emotional reaction, with the material 
at his disposal. 

So many laymen are of the opinion that a 
‘powerful headline’ is the primary and final factor 
in a successful advertisement; that extolling the 
product is all that is needed in order to ensure 
that the reader will feel an urge to buy that parti- 
cular product. Advertising was like that, nearly 
one hundred years ago. Since then, experience, 
analysis, and a hard boiled comparison of cost of 
advertising in relationship to sales has proven that 
advertising must Duerest your prospective custe- 
mer before it will sell him or her any goods. He 
has, therefore, two major problems to solve: 
(a) To make certain that the appearance of his 
advertisement attracts attention as a whole, i.e. 
stops the readers eye, and (b) the appearance 
having accomplished this, he must make sure 
that the reader continues reading the text out of 
curiosity, and because he or she feels that some- 
thing of value to the reader will follow, reacting 
on the reader’s senses or emotions. 

It is the first contact of the reader's eye with 
the advertisement which will react most vividly 
on his emotions and senses, the two main and 
constant motives which can make him read and 
will finally make him buy. This first impression 
is created by the combination of illustration and, 
headline, which must appeal directly to any one 
of the basic emotions or senses, Obviously it is 
dificult to classify accurately these emotions and 
senses: for example we know that, three times a 
day at least most people are hungry, and (parti- 
cularly in India) even more frequently thirsty. If, 


therefore, you are selling food, or anything con- 
nected with food, such as refrigerators, cooking 
utensils, ovenware or decanters, the right way is 
to illustrate food or drink attractively : a headline 
describing some popular attractive dish as a tie: 
up is sufficient to ‘stop’ all those people who at 
some time or other of the day are hungry. Other 
fundamental, emotional urges are to be clothed 
properly, to comfortable 
house, sleep in comfortable beds, bathe in attrac- 
tive bathrooms. 


live in a smart 
To love and to be loved, to be 
healthy, to find enjoyment in sport, to be attrac- 
tive; to know of things new, and to know how 
other people live. These are all human emotions 
which are a copywriter’s tools. 

Summarized, the following primary emotions 
stimulate the actions of every human being, male 
or female, and if applied finally decide whether 
or not your advertisements will attract their atten- 
tion: 

Fear (of disease, premature death, appearing 
inferior, losing the object of their devotion ete.) 

Love (sex, maternal, of self, of animals.) 

Vanity (in men and in women including pride 
of possession.) 

Cortosiry (concerning other pcople's lives, thirst 
of knowledge, getting news.) 

RrecREATION (amusement, relaxation, travel etc.) 

Huncer AND Turnsr. 

Pick at random any well prepared. advertise- 
ment; vou will find an appeal to onc of these 
emotions. 

The copywriter's first task. then is to make 
sure that his headline and 
to the 


illustration conform 


above requirements, he will proceed 
then to connect this feature with the actual text 
which is calculated to sell his wares. Assuming 
that the headline and general appearance have 
done their job, and that we have got the reader 


‘into the copy’, let us now examine just what makes 





people read. The copywriter must bear in mind 
always that no reader is ever interested in the 
roduct. The reader must be interested in know- 
ng just what that particular product can do for 
um or for her in order to satisfy one or more of 
he emotions or senses dealt with earlier. 
In the first place and the last look at it from the 


Make him feel that hc is missing something which 
others are enjoving. Whatever you do—do not 
talk ‘down’ to the reader. Make quite sure your 
readers will know what you are talking about. 

‘Talk’ your copy instead of writing it; never 
write what will sound ‘affected? Copy is never 
too long, it is often too dull: don’t shorten copy 
because it is too long—only because it is dull. 

Answer every question in the consumer's mind, 
or offer to furnish answers in a mailing piece. 
Don't annoy the prospect by a half told story. 
Don't imagine that prospects are mind readers. 
You need never exaggerate if your product is right. 
Men do not beat their wives for buying the wrong 
coffee. Don't try to make the public believe they 
do. 

Never be afraid to repeat; watch a man who 
lunches daily at the same restaurant—he still 
If your storv is right, it 
produces conviction bv repetition. 


wants to sec the menu. 
Alwavs re- 
member that people read because the subject 
interests them, and avoid complicated styles of 
lettering or arrangements ; neatness and simplicity 
Large type is like 
loud talk : if you ‘shout’ all the time, people stop 


of composition help reading. 


paying attention. 

One of the best copywriters I ever knew used 
to test his own copy after he had written it by 
applying the ‘yardstick’ on page 44. He would take 
the 15 questions listed in the box and apply them 
to his copy. His evaluation was 15 points for the 
first 2 questions, 10 points for the third, and 5 for 
the remaining 12; if an advertisement could score 
100 points, by an affirmative to every question, it 
He told me that he had never scored 
over 90 points, but was still hoping! He did, how- 


was perfect! 
ever, write good copy. 


AND So to Work 


ALL THIS and more is in the mind of our copy- 


writer as he pensively chews the end of a pencil. 


Now let us sce him apply it to the ‘Perrercr’ 
cigarette! LOVE? FEAR? VANITY? CURIOSITY? 
HUNGER AND THIRST? RECREATION? .... ? 


He knows that most people smoke because they 
see other people smoking, and that more cigarette 
sales are made by one person copying another than 
for any other specific reason. We all try in life, 
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Yardstick for a Copywriter 



















I. Does the headline contain 
value? 15 


Is the reader’s curiosity aroused to 


news 


n2 


go further? 15 

4 

3. Is there a promise to the reader’s 
self-interest? 10 

4. Does the 
product or service? 


headline mention the 


Cn 


un 


Does the illustration show the pro- 


duct in use? 5 
6. Does copy tell that the product 
saves you monev? 5 


7. Does copy tell that the product 


gives better appearance? 5 


8. Does copy or illustration tell that 









the product increases sex appeal? 5 
9. Does copy show that the product is 

easy or pleasant to use? 5 
10. Does copy develop appeal to pride? 5 
|l. Does copy contain a testimonial 

from users? 5 
12. Does copy tell that a majority of 

others are using this product? 5 
13. Are all negative thoughts connec- 

ted with the product climinated 

from the copy? 5 
14. Is the main appeal repeated three 

times—once in the head, once in 

the first paragraph, once in the 

closing? 5 






I5. Is there an appeal for direct action? 35 






100 


Total 





often unconsciously, to ape those whom we envy 
socially, or for other reasons-—Vanity ?— This seems 
to fit! 

He has to interest a group of young men, a new 
generation, with modern ideas. To achieve this 
he: must build a picture of some person to whose 
position in life they aspire and envy and connect 
him with the ‘Perrecr’ cigarette. At the same 
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tame we have seen that his first step must be to 


be assured of their immediate attention. What 
does the voung modern-minded Indian find 


interesting? Radios, Cars, Sports, Flying, Sex. 
Flymg—surely a pilot is an enviable person, 
enviable also to the other Sex. 

There is drama in flving-—and so he roughs a 
headline to fit the mental picture he has created. 


'AFTER A HOP FROM BOMBAY TO 
KARACHI I NEED A FRESH 
CIGARETTE' 

SAY THE MEN WHO FLY THE MAIL 
Nore to sTUDIO:  Zllustration of young attrac- 
lave pilot getting out of plane lighting cigarette. | 
His first object is now achieved. He has created 
a headline and an illustration which embody an 
appeal to two definite emotions, Vanity (admira- 
‘ion of pilot) and Curiosity (as to how pilots live) 
with an unconscious appeal to sex. He has 
achieved an immediate tie-up with the product he 
is selling, and he has the assurance that the reader 
will follow into his copy, to find out what more 
ithe pilot has to say, and why a fresh cigarette is 

different to the one he is smoking. 
‘Those who lead a 
nodern active life are in need of occasional relaxa- 


And now for the copy! 


Hon. Long flying hours make it impossible to 
smoke when the desire arises. When duty is 


ended it is time to enjoy a fresh cigarette made 
from fragrant aromatic tobacco, Perfect Cigarettes 
are manufactured for men who get about, and 
who are in the habit of getting the best. 

‘They are made from matured, carefully selected 
Turkish Tobacco. 

‘The package contains 15 cigarettes which is 
convenient for carrying around. 

‘Perfect cigarettes are constantly fresh, because 
there is a large demand, which keeps growing. All 
consignments are checked before they leave the 
factory. They cost no more than other cigarettes. 
Ask your stores for Perfect cigarettes ; if they have 
no stock then apply to us, 


This is his first attempt, and he has got the 


seems a little clumsy, lacking in polish, slow to 


. 


read. So he proceeds to polish up the sentences. 

‘Those who lead a modern active life are in need 
of occastonal relaxation, can be made more direct ; 
"Men 
who lead a modern active life need relaxation P 


he is speaking to men, then let him say: 


The word ‘occasional’ does not contribute any- 
thing, and can be safely omitted. 

"Long flying hours make it impossible to smoke 
when the desire arises. When duty is ended it ts 
time to enjoy a fresh cigarette made from fragrant 
aromatic tobacco. Does this really require two 
sentences? Let us see. 

‘Flying for hours, without the chance of a smoke, 
demands that when the moment of relaxation 
arrives, the cigarette be fresh, and made from 
He has been able to 
make the first thought blend more happily with 


fragrant, aromatic tobacco, 


the sales appeal for the cigarette, in one easy 
sentence. 

‘Perfect cigarettes are manufactured for men 
who get about and who are in the habit of getting 
the best? ‘Manufactured’ is an ugly word, pomp- 
ous in this context; ‘made’ will do just as well. 
Also there is a chance here of adding the ‘youth’ 
appeal; ‘made for young men’ is a distinct im- 
provement, to which we can now logically add the 
privilege of vouth to ‘demand’ the best (incident- 
ally eliminating a second ‘get’), so now the 
sentence reads: ‘Perfect cigarettes are made for 
young men who get about, and who demand the 
best. 

Next! 
tobacco carefully selected.’ It would seem more 


‘They are made from matured Turkish 


logical that ‘selection’ comes first, and the addition 
of the word ‘crops’ adds dignity to our story. 
‘They are made from selected Turkish tobacco 
crops, carefully matured’ reads more easily. 

The next sentence is hardly big enough to 
stand on its own legs and can easily be joined with 
the next two sentences, thus: ‘Packed in conve- 
nient quantities of 15, they are always fresh, be- 
cause of a constant increasing demand, and strict 
factory supervision,’ 

The word ‘cost’ in the next sentence is out of 
place and a little frightening. He wants to con- 
' an impression of ‘high class’ about ‘PERFECT 
cigarettes; here he can use the word “expensive, 
conveying at the same time the impression that 





‘Perrecr’ is an extraordinary cigarette by saying: 
‘Yet they are no more expenstve than ordinary 
cigarettes P" 

The word ‘today’ added to the next sentence 
gives it more life and action, and by inviting the 
reader's co-operation he makes the message more 
personal. The last sentence will therefore read as 
follows: “Ask your store today for Perfect cigar- 
ettes ; if they have no stock write to us and we vill 
supply them, 

The complete copy will now read as follows 
(incidentally 17 words have been saved): Men 
who lead a modern, active life, need relaxation. 
Flying for hours without the chance of a smoke 
demands that when the moment of relaxation 
arrives, the cigarette be fresh and made from 
fragrant, aromatic tobacco. 

‘Perfect’ cigaretes are made for young men 
who get about, and who demand the best. They 
are made from selected "Turkish tobacco crops, 
carefully matured. Packed in convenient quanti- 
ties of 15, they are always fresh, because of a con- 
stant increasing demand, and strict factory super- 
Yet they are no more expensive than 
ordinary cigarettes. Ask your store today for 
‘Perfect’ cigarettes ; if they have no stock write to 
us and we will supply them. 

We now have the headline, illustration and 
page advertisement. There 


VISION. 


copy, for the first % 
remain, however, the trimmings for the advertise- 
ment, which will largely depend on the space 
available after the studio has gone to work on the 
layout. The copywriter may decide however that 
the main appeal or appeals must be repeated in 
the advertisement. To achieve this end he will 
ask the studio to include a small caption under 
the plane reading: Young active men, who work 
hard and play games, prefer ‘Perfect’ cigarettes. 
They are no more expensive than ordinary 
cigarettes. 

And now before going to the studio he must 
decide about the package. Is it distinctive, attrac- 
tive? If so it must be featured prominently — 
and here again, under the package, is place for 
another ‘repetition’ caption reading as follows: 
‘Perfect’ cigarettes are packed in a convenient 
quantity of 15, lying snugly in your pocket without 


bulging. 
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Finally as the name is new and needs displaying 
he will suggest that the name ‘Perfect Cigarettes’ 
be displayed across the bottom of the advertise- 
ment, leaving the size to the studio: the exact 
name and address of the manufacturers will be 
included if necessary. 

In the main copy and captions the words in 
Roman type correspond with the summarv of the 
answer to our self-posed question, "What are we 
selling? It all fits neatly. 
of the I5 questions. 


Now apply the rule 
How many points does he 
score? [ would say 75,—which is not bad. 

The studio will now be presented with some- 
thing like the illustration shown below. An indefi- 
nite period will then elapse, and finally the Art 
Director will turn in his first creative layout, which 
is illustrated on the next page. 

It is obvious that the copywriter visualised a 
horizontal half page in the paper, but the studio 
has decided that a vertical half page would be 
And 
Our 


copywriter's job now is to produce an advertise- 


more effective with the available clements. 
so the first creative advertisement is born. 


ment of approximately half the size for a quarter 
page insertion in the daily press. Another illus- 
tration, another headline, and condensed copy for 
the smaller size. 


e 


Opiz wont. PERFECT CIG A RET 


—á 


What other tvpe of voung Indian can we 
. produce, enviable, modern, and vet human? 


What factors govern the life of modern young 
men? the 
as Wartime advertising is often governed by 





(I am deliberately forgetting war, 


E 
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abnormal circumstances and conditions which 
hawe to be dealt with individually). We have 
already cited radio, flying, sports, etc, What about 
movies? We all at heart envy the men behind 
the camera who direct or produce pictures. They 
Right! 


The copywriter visualises a man behind an 


are men (we assume) of taste and culture. 


imposing cine camera, preferably with a director's 
meg 


cables, scenery, etc. The headline must again 





iphone, and a background of studio wires. 


conform to the principles described earlier : drama, 
cumosity, news interest must lead the reader into 
the copy. Vanity and Sex are already in the illus- 
tration by implication. 

And so the Headline is planned : 


"CUT —MEANS RELAXATION, AND TIME 
FOR A REALLY FRESH CIGARETTE. 


NOTE TO STUDIO: 





Illustrate cameraman, speak- 
ing through megaphone, giving directions to ‘Cut’! 

as we have less space here we can do without 
a subhead' and relv on the illustrations to tell 
the story at a glance. In this case, however, it is 
essential that the ‘body-copw’ shall at once pick up 
the story told in the headline and illustrations, 
and carry on the thoughts expressed. After several 
attempts, and a bit of cutting, this is the result: 

When the order ‘cut’ is given on the set, the 
camera crew relax, and actors follow. It is then 
thet the tired 
nerves with a fresh, fragrant cigarette. Producers 
ami cameramen ‘Perfect’ 
cigarettes, because their fresh, Turkish tobaccos 


camera director can restore his 


mvariably choose 
are recognised as superior by discriminating men. 
They cost no more than ordinary cigarettes. 
This is about as much copy as the advertisement 
will stand in the reduced size, and consequently 
The 


handy package containing 15 ‘Perfect’ cigarettes 


the remaining essential selling point, ic. 


wil lie snugly in your pocket—must form a cap- 
tion under the package design. 

in his thumbnail layouts? the copywriter will 
ask the studio to include, if possible, a caption 
under the main illustration in order to repeat the 
‘Men of 
ability, whose nerves have to suffer a constant 
strain, prefer the fresh, Turkish tobacco of Perfect 
cigarettes. Package, products name, firm's signa- 


essential selling appeal, ie. creative 





| WEED A FRESH CIGARETTE 


-says the man who flies the moil 
































PERFECT 
CIGARETTE 








ture, etc, are the same as in the previous adver- 
tsement. 

Our copywriter pays a second visit to his artist 
colleague, hands in the ‘thumbnail layout, with 
headline and number of ‘copy’ words, and very 
soon the two required creative layouts are ready. 
The copy is neatly typed and attached. The 
group is ready for a first review of the campaign. 

| was ASKED to writ. this article on ‘copywriting’: 
to many it may appear that it has embraced sub- 
jects far beyond the duties of such a scribe ; if this 
should be the case, it has still served its purpose 
| have refrained 
from drawing a picture of our copywriter, smoking 


in demonstrating this very fact. 


endless packages of "PERFECT cigarettes, strolling 
round the shops looking at other packages of 
cigarettes displayed and smoking these until he 
is sick. I have not mentioned the fact that our 
copywriter may have stood behind a counter in 
a shop and sold ‘'Perreer cigarettes. Believe me 
many good copywriters do. 

In order to get ‘colour’ for copy I have peddled 
Coca-Cola in the Hofbrau Haus in Munich, sold 
hard wood floors to Dutch housewives, and flown 
over 15,000 miles in India. A colleague of mine 
used to fly frequently from London to Le Touquet 
and Deauville to attend mannequin parades, when 
he was writing on a ‘Rayon account’; unfortunate- 
ly however vou cannot choose 


always your 


account! 


ALDOUS HUXLEY ON THE WRITING IN ADVERTISING 


Nobody who has not tried to write an advertise- 
nent has any idea of the delights and difficulties 
resented by this form of literature—or shall I sav 
f "applied literature," for the sake of those who 
till believe in the romantic superiority of the 


ure, the disinterested, over the immediately 
isefulz 
The problem that confronts the writer of 


idvertisements is an immenscly complicated. one, 
ind by reason of its very arduoisness, immensely 
nteresting. It is far easier to write ten passably 
fective Sonnets, good cnough to take in the not 
o0 inquiring critic, than one effective. advertise- 


ment that will take in a few thousand of the 


uncriucal buying public, The problem. presented 
bv the Sonnet is child's play compared with the 
problem of the 


advertisement. In. writing a 


Sonnet one need think only of oneself. If one’s 
readers find one boring or obscure, so much the 
worse for them. But in writing an advertisement 
one must think of other people. Advertisement 
writers may not be lvrical, or obscure, or in any 
way esoteric. They must be universally intelli- 
gible. A good advertisement has this in common 
with drama and oratorv, that it must be imme- 
diately comprehensible and directly moving. But 
at the same time it must possess all the succinct- 


ness of epigram. 
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rien tal 
R 
\ ugs 
by 


LALITA KUMARAPPA 





THe gorgeous rugs of the Orient had their distant 
beginnings, like most other elaborate forms of art, 
in the work of primitive peoples. Primitive man 
interlaced rushes and grasses to form simple 
mattings as a protection from the rude contacts 
of the earth. Traces of rug weaving. with crude 
designs and colours, are found among the Indians 
of Central the earliest 
record of the loom goes back to 3000 D.C. in Beni 
Hassan, in Egypt. 
the humble beginnings of weaving done bv hand. 


America, but authentic 





It is a far cry, however, from 


when looms and dyes were unknown, to the price- 
Persian and other Oriental rugs of the 16th 
century. 


les 





The designs of Oriental rugs have a meaning. 
They speak a language of their own. They are 
the result of the urges and desires, the joys and 
sorrows of the craftsmen and women who pro- 
duced them, and who worked in different cultural 
settings at different periods of history, James 
ranklin Ballard, a well-known American collector, 
says of Oriental rugs:-——"Theyv are full of love, 
passion, sentiment, religion, mysticism, tragedy and 
tribal. tradition.” 
that attributes to Oriental rugs a language of their 
More 


It is not mere sentimentality 


own. poetry and emotion, more varied 
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Factory made carpet of modern Indian design. 


moods and sentiments, have found expression 
through the designs and colours of Oriental rugs 
than through other eastern arts and crafts. 
India cannot vie with Persia, Asia Minor, Turke- 
stan or China in the antiquity of its rugs and 
carpets, or in the quality of their colours and 
designs. Although indigenous forms of carpet- 
making have existed in our country for a long 
period, the Indian rug industry, as we know it 
at its best, owes its origin to the enthusiastic 
patronage of the great Emperor Akbar, who called 
expert rug weavers to his court from Persia, and 
broke tradition in 
authorising the liberal use of life portraiture in 


who with orthodox Muslim 
animal forms, though this was in Opposition to 
the narrow interpretation of the teaching of the 
After 
design came to be woven in India by both Persian 


Prophet, Akbars time rugs of Persian 
and Indian craftsmen, and Shajahan established 
a number of state factories. for the weaving of 
The 
Mohamedan court encouraged the art by becom- 


carpets on Persian models. nobles of the 
ing patrons of highly skilled designers and weavers, 
and the motifs in the beginning were almost ex- 
clusively of Muslim origin. 


The making of rugs, as an art, began to decline 





in India from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and present-day products are either produced 
in factories or by convict labour. Probably the 
best work being done today is in Kashmir, and 
excellent pieces are still being produced in Agra, 
Amritsar and in some places in the South. None 
of the work of today approaches in quality of 
weaving or design the masterpieces——now museum 
pieces—of Moghul times. 

The motifs and designs in Oriental rugs usually 
have an ancient origin and have been passed 
on from generation to generation with almost 
religious reverence as a sacred legacy. While 
endless variation of detail will be found between 
rugs bearing the same basic motif, the essential 
Thus “Herati” 
motif with its distinguishing feature of a rosette 


catures are never altered. the 
between a pair of fish-like leaves turned in oppo- 
ite directions has been used thousands of times, 
but no two examples can be found which are 
The 


patterns 


can be said of 
the "Guli- 
This undying 
be n * " . . . d 

idelity to inherited designs, combined with an 


dentical in detail. same 


other well-known such as 


linne," the "Vase-carpet" etc. 


afinity of individual variations in the rendering 
bf them, is a characteristic of the whole tradition 
f eastern rug art. No weaver would dream of 
estroying a single feature in any of the sacredly 
uarded models, but he would labour endlessly to 





make his product more perfect and to infuse into 
it his own individuality, his own particular sense 
of beauty, fitness of purpose, and. the right use of 
materials. 

As India owes its carpet industry to Persia, 
Indian designs have not that significance which 
characterises the genuine Persian product. The 
common designs found in Indian carpets such as 
the tree. of life, the vine border, the lamp, arch, 
and crescent ; the palmette from the date palm, 
the rose, the jasmine and the cornflower are of 
Persian origin, as are also the all-over a rabesques 
such as the Herati and Mina-khani. 
two types of patterns found mainly in Indian rugs. 


There are 


In the first the field is divided into quatrefoils, 
cach containing a naturalistic plant or floral form ; 
in the second detached sprigs of flowers are 
arranged in various ways. Both types have a rich 
colouring and a deep crimson ground, A favourite 
but not exclusively Indian pattern is the lotus 
blossom. There are wide differences between the 
rugs produced in northern and southern India, 
the former bearing strong influences of Persia, 
while South Indian rugs display more of Moorish 
and Saracenic influence. 

The colours used in Oriental rugs, no less than 
the designs, have a significance of their own. Thus 
green stands for vouth, life and all growing things ; 
red symbolises joy and happiness; yellow indi- 


Machine tufted rug 
designed — for a 
British manufac- 
turer by Elizabeth 
Gemes. 
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The Metropolitan Animal Rug, one of the world’s 






best, Owned by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, and valued at over Rs 2 lakhs. 


cates brightness and good cheer. Blue symbolises 
peace, eternity and the endless panorama of the 
sky, while purple denotes royalty, splendour and 
magnificence. The occasional whites and blacks 
stand for mourning and evil respectively, 

Rugs fall into two broad classes, accordingly as 
they are made by hand or by machine. Hand- 
made rugs are, of course, the older of the two. They 
are the ancestors of all modern rugs, and it is they 
which have brought world-wide fame to the indus- 
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try. The weaving of carpets on handlooms has 
long been, and continues to be, a family or tribal 
craft. The designer and supervisor are usually 
men, but the actual weavers are as often as not 


women and children. They sit in a row in front 


of the loom, and work under the guidance of the 
supervisor who calls out the pattern, The skill of 
the weavers varies from family to family and from 
tribe to tribe, and this variation leads to some of 
the irregularities and, incidentally, to some of the 
charm of Oriental rugs and carpets. 

The materials used in rug manufacture arc 
usually woollen and worsted yarns for the surface 
and cotton, linen, and jute for the back. The woo 
which is most suitable for carpet yarn is fairh 
leng in the staple, and coarse rather than fine i 
texture. [t can be spun into yarn of any requirec 
thickness, dyed to any shade, and woven into ans 
fabric. It is the ideal material for the surface o 
carpets, especially as it retains its appearance anc 
Silk 


are lovely and possess a marvellous sheen, bu 


withstands reasonably hard wear. carpet 
they are easily soiled, and are not as durable a 
This 


together with their high cost, make them luxurie 


wool carpets of the same quality, factor 
for the wealthy who do not have to worry abou 
price and utility. Cotton is used for chain warp 
in all types of rugs, while jute and hemp are usec 


“lor 









Some variations of the Herati design. 


in considerable quantities as a filling, and to give 
weight and body. Other materials sometimes used 
are mohair, cowhair and horschair for the surface 
and ramie for the base. 


Thus, it will be seen that rugs have two parts: 
the base or backing which lies against the floor, 
and the pile or walking surface. The backing is 
made of the warp, the weft, and stuffer material. 
The warp consists of stout strings that run length- 
wise, while the weft threads run crosswise and hold 
the pile within the backing. The greater the num- 
ber of warp and weft threads to each inch of rug, 
the finer the product. Phe pile is made of varn 
from wool, and is held at its middle by the back- 
ing, the two ends sticking up to make the tufts. 


Dvcing plays a most important part in rug 
But 


begun, the yarns have to be washed, as they are 


manufacture. before the process. can be 
impregnated with the oil or grease which they 
receive during the spinning stage. The fibres are 
thoroughly scoured with hot water and soap and 
then, without being Fully dried, pass on to the 
dyeing vats. The colours used must be fast, 
whether they be vegetable dyes, derived from 
flowers, leaves, barks, stems and roots of plants, or 


aniline or alizarine produced chemically. Prior 





Left and right Senne knots and the Ghiordes 
knot before and after the trimming of the pile. 





The Ardebil Mosque carpet, the most. famous Oriental 
rug in existence. Made about 1536, now owned by the 
South Kensington Museum and valued at Rs 2} lakhs. 


discovery 


had perforce to rely on vegetable extracts, but 


to the of synthetic dyes craftsmen 
artificial dyes are preferred nowadavs. 
A large proportion of Oriental rugs are submit- 
f : 
ted to "washing" or 


which has 


* a . Sd 
objects: to soften the colours and give them an 


faking.” two 


appearance of mellowness or age, and to obtain 


a gloss which the wool does not naturally possess, 


Sl 


The process involves the use of chlorine or acetic 
acid which softens the colours, while glycerine and 
ironing are used to obtain the sheen and the gloss. 


The principle of weaving is simple. The warp 
threads or chain are wound round two horizontal 
beams between which they are stretched vertically. 
The beams are carried by upright posts on which 
they can revolve, the space between the posts deter- 
mining the width of the rug of carpet. Ninety- 
five per cent of all rugs manufactured today are 
known as broadloom, that is, they are more than 
thirty-six inches wide. The weavers sit side by 
side in front, the carpet being gradually wound 
as it is woven on to the lower beam and the warp 
correspondingly unwound from the upper beam. 
The varn for the pile is cut about two inches in 
length and is knotted around two warp threads tuft 
by tuft, according to the prescribed design. As 
‘ach row, or part of a row is completed two weft 
threads are inserted, one in the shed between the 
front and back halves of the chain, and the second 
in an alternate shed which is formed by pulling 
forward the back half of the chain in front of 
the other half, The second weft is put in straight, 
the first one loose, zigzag or vandyked, so as to 
fill up the back of the carpet and to avoid the 
tendency towards lateral contraction. The weft is 
beaten down into place by a heavy fork or beater. 


Two different kinds of knots are employed, the 
Ghiordes or Turkish, and the Senne or Persian; 
the tufts of yarn in the former coming in pairs 
between the two warp threads, and in the latter 
coming singly between the threads. Indian car- 
pets are usually made with the Senne knot. In 
cither case, the tufts do not stand up vertically 
to the plane of the fabric, but lie obliquely to- 
wards the beginning side of the carpet. This pre- 
sents to the eye and the foot of the user partly 
the ends and partly the sides of the tufts, and is 
a characteristic of handmade carpets. 


'The purchase of a handmade Oriental rug is an 
adventure beset with many pitfalls. There are no 
standard prices, and genuine Persians can be 
acquired at a cost ranging from Rs. 500/- for the 
ordinary or garden variety to Rs. 50,000/- and 


1 


2 


more for museum pieces. The price demanded 
will depend on the vendors estimate of the 
knowledgeability of the buyer no less than upon 
the design, the quality of materials and dyes, and 
the number of stitches to the square inch. Rugs 
of the higher qualities are hardly purchased to 
serve their original purpose as floor coverings but 
for usc as tapestries, panels or screens. 


The purchaser will obviously select a design that 
pleases his eye. Of tastes there is no disputing, | 
bur the buyer of an expensive carpet would be 
weil advised to steep himself in the lore of carpet 
design before making his selection. Good carpets 
are bought and are intended to be used and 
enjoyed for more than a lifetime. Clarity in the 
pattern is most desirable, but it must be remem- 
bered that a clear intricate pattern. with figuring 
on a small scale is obtainable only in carpets of 
short pile. A rug in which the figures catch the 
eye and seem to catch the feet of the person walk- 
ing across it is by that fact defective. The feet 
should be able to traverse the rug in any direction 
without a subconscious tendency on the part of 
their owner to follow the figures woven in the 
design. One test of correct design is, therefore, 
the absence of predominating figures. Another test 
is that a good rug looks equally pleasing from 
whachever of its four sides it is examined. 


The main test of the quality of weaving is the 
number of stitches to the inch. Experts have 
various methods of determining quality by this 
criterion. For the average buyer it is sufficient to 
know that the number of stitches in a good quality 
rug exceeds one hundred and that 400 stitches 
delight the hearts of connoisseurs. The simplest 
way of telling the closeness of a rug’s weave is by 
measuring one inch lengthwise and counting the 
weft threads, and then measuring an inch cross- 
wise and counting the warp threads. The multi- | 
plication of the figures gives the number of threads 
per square inch. Tam indicating here the general 
line of approach to the correct counting of stit- 
ches. The matter is more complicated in prac- 
ticc, and if one is buving a rug running into 
thousands of rupees, the only safe method of 
determining the quality and closeness of the weave 
is wo engage the services of an expert. 





Indian Hunting Rug made in India about 


1640. Owned by the 


Fine Arts 


The world's best found 
museums. The most famous is the mosque carpet 
of Ardebil the South Kensington 
Museum in London. It is a Persian masterpiece, 
containing about 32 million. knots, or 530 to the 
square inch, and was made in the sixteenth cen: 
tury for the Ardebil Mosque in Egypt The 
Metropolitan Rug. also from the Ardcbil Mosque, 
and now in the Metropolitan. Museum in New 


rugs are today in 


owned bv 


and valued at Rs 


Boston Museum. of 


1.75 


lakhs. 


York, has 400 knots to the square inch. One of 
the best known Indian rugs, made in the seven- 
teenth century, is the Hunting Rug of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. [It contains about 360 knots 
per square inch, 

No illustrations of these large rugs can do them 
justice. They are reproduced on these pages. to 
indicate the intricacy of work that has gone into 
their making. They must be seen to be believed. 
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Our C ontemporaries 


DESIGN QUIZ 


by 





Among the Institute's contemporaries in foreign 
lands, few are as enterprising and as closely in 
touch with the public they are intended to serve 
as Britain’s famed Council of Industrial Design. 

“Art in Industry” 
pages one of the many methods employed by the 


presents in the following 


Council to make the British people design-consci- 
ous, and we propose to publish in this section in 
future issues, similar examples of outstanding 
work bv our contemporaries. 


* * * * 


In the pages which follow vou will find three 
examples of various objects of everyday use, 
things which any of us may want to buy to-day 
or to-morrow, 

They are marked A, B, C, and you are asked 
to decide which vou like best and to compare your 
choice with that of the “experts”. (It is best to 
keep your score on a separate sheet of paper, for 
you will probably want your friends and your 
family to try too.) 

Alongside cach set of photographs is an 
exaggerated drawing of an imaginary object— 
lamps, clocks, chairs, etc.-and a few of the points 
which the experts watched for in making up therr 
minds which they liked best. 

The sets of three photographs are not meant 
to show objects which are (either in. the opinion 
of the Editor or the experts) very bad, medium, 
and verv good designs. In these designs there is 
no absolutely clear "right" and "wrong". Even 
the experts did not always agree entirely, and, like 
the Brains Trust, said. "E 
depends*what vou mean by good design. . . .” 


they freq uently 


The articles were chosen because they are the 
kind of things we find in the shops in the normal 
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course of shopping. But some are, of course, less 
good than others, just as the things we see in the 
shops are “a good buv”, more or less. 

The point in a Design Quiz is partly that it is 
practice in wise and discriminating shopping and 
partly because we can, in a quiz like this, get the 
benefit of other and more expert opinions than 
we can in a busy shop. even when the shop 
assistants are most helpful. In trving your wits 
against the design experts you will not only have 
some fun, but you will gain some handy shopping 
ups as well. 

The common ground between design expert and 
clever shopper gives us the beginnings of a defini- 
tion of good design. They look for an object 
which is well made. does its job well, and looks 
well. As the Council's official definition phrases 
it, “good design is taken as meaning both practical 
convenience and beauty". 

Look for a design in which the practical conveni- 
ence is honestly displayed in the workmanship 
and appearance, and vou will find that the object 
has what we all respect —character, and we will 
certainly find. experts agree if we call that one 
beautiful. 


* * * * 


The experts—an artist, an architect, and a house- 
wife--all chose the same design in each set of 
After 
vou have made vour own choice, compare it with 


objects illustrated in the. following pages. 
that of the experts: and decide whether vou or 
they have made the best selection: 





Experts’ choice: la, 


ts to Watch 


o 
£a 


Does it LOOK comfortable? 


ered without being 


cov 


Is it well 


5 


too fat 


S the covering material sen- 
sible and pleasant looking? 


M 


your head 


ou rest 


Can y 


Is the springing as good as 


possible 


? 


ill it go with any other furni- 


WwW 
ture? 





Is it thick enough to keep food 
from burning? 


Are the knob and handle easy 
to hold and heatproof? 


Does the lid fit well? 


Is it easy to keep clean? 


Does it pour properly? 





ts to Watch 


in 


© 
EA 


Is the handle comfortable and 


Cool to grasp? 


Does the spout pour well? 


Does the lid fit securely? 


Will it wash easily and safely? 





Points to Watch 


Is it easy to see the face? 


Is it easy to tell the time? 


Does the case suit the face? 


Would it look well en the 
average mantelpiece? 





Points to Watch 


Is it light to move about? 


Is it simple to clean and polish? 


Will the wood stand knocks? 


Does the seat covering suit the 
rest of the chair? 


Does it seem to be comfort- 
able? 


Does it look sturdy? 
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STRAIGHT VIRG! 





Carlton's 


. STRAIGHT VIRGINIA 


Cigarettes Made in India by the National Tobacco Co. 
of India Lid., Licensees of James Carlton Lid. London. 
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“Skin-care 

is so easy 
with Lux Toilet Soap,” says this 
lovely star. “Its mild creamy 


lather deep-cleanses the skin 
and leaves it so soft and clear. 
I love the charming per- 
fume in Lux Toilet Soap 
too,” she says, “it is so 
refreshing !” 


THE BEAUTY SOAP OF THE FILM STARS 


LTS. 233-193 
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DOLLS AND TOYS 


Sheila Auden 


COLLECTION | D. P. GHOSH 





Wooden crocodile trom Banaras 


OLLS and tovs are still made in pro- 







fusion in nearly all the villages of 
ndia and form one of our most vital and 
igorous arts. so much so that the modern 
ndian painter has had to turn to the 
forms of the 


eautiful baste 


put fresh life into Indian Fine Art. 


Indian tov 


The history of the Indian. toy goes back 
The observer 
is often. struck bv the many points of re- 


very far indeed. causal 


semblance between the Indian toy and 
similar objects produced by the earl} civili- 
zations of Egypt. Crete and Mexico. Actually 


the basic form of the Indian toy seems to 


Clay dolls. glazed with facquer 


from Faridpur, — Predominant 
colours: yellow, black and scarlet. 
derive from the civilization of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa which goes back as far as 5000 
B.C. 


culture produced bv the analvtical Aryan 


Hindu civilization is an outcome of the 


mind together with that of the myth-making 
creative Dravidian and this two-way pull ts 
clearly reflected in her popular art which is 
predominantly utilitarian but has a predis- 
position to use conventionalised abstractions 
of form. The Indian genius lies in its ability 
to simplify form to the extent of dispensing 
with all unnecessary attributes, leaving, as il 
were, onlv the essence of the object which is 


depicted. [t concerns. itself. with depicting 


the "horsvness" of the horse rather than the 
horse itself : and the doll makers’ chief con- 
cern was an emphasis on racial. peculiarities 
and dréss rather than on physical verisimili- 
tude. With the greatest economy of material 
and ornamentation such perfect designs have 
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been produced that one is never in doubt 
about the place of a dolls origin. 
mention must be made of the Kalighat doll 


Special 


which is a masterpiece of brief statement. 
Dolls and tovs were originally made for 
ritual purposes, but gradually a greater num 















ber of them were produced solely for th 
benefit of children. Yet even today religior 
in some form or other is such an integral par 
ol Indian life that tovs and cult images oftei 
change places and ] quote from the 195t 
annual number of The Illustrated. Weeklv 
"Indian children use images of gods and god 
desses in play. They conduct miniatur 
"Bathavatras (the holy chariot procession 
their 


taking gods in 


Karnatak on the dav of Gokul Ashihami 


procession, h 


model of Gokul, where Krishna appeared, i 
made complete with the infant Krishna an 


Balarama {his brother). the demores 


Puthana (whom Krishna destroyed) and 
even the donkey braving outside the city 
walls. and though this model is used in 
worship and ritual, it 1s primarily intended 
for the delight of the children who regard it 
as a wonderful tov." 

The dolls’ wedding is an important event 
in the lives of Indian children and Banaras 
now produces lovely models of bride and 
bridegroom in cloth. The doll's body is for- 
malised but great attention is paid to details 
of dress and ornament. They make Radha 
and Krishna and male and female dolls show- 
ing the costumes of the various provinces of 
India. Another interesting wedding tov 
comes from Rajputana : it 1s made of wood 
and shows the annointing of the bride on the 
all the lucky 
svmbols are depicted and the bride's skirt is 


first dav of the ceremonies : 


painted in the brightest of colours. Indian 
use of colour is famous all over the world and 


COURTESY : 


\SUTOSH MUSEUM 





however crude a tov is, the colour scheme is 
always a work of art: unfortunately perma- 
nent materials are not used and the colour 
soon wears off. This is one of the things 
which must be improved when constructing 
modern tovs. 

In semi-representational style are the clay 
figures from Lucknow and Krishnagar in 
Bengal. The subject matter is vast,— fruit, 
lowers, vegetables, birds, beasts, gods and 
goddesses, saints, local types, servants, the 
various professions and occupations, shops. 
houses, temples and incidents in village life. 
Rajputana is specially noted for its lovely 
steatite tovs and Orissa produces a wealth of 
tovs in a number of mediums, Most attrac- 
tive are the wooden models of Jagannath, 
his sister Subhadra and his brother Balarama. 

It is impossible to go into details about all 
the enchanting Indian toys: there are 
rattles, cooking utensils, dolls’ furniture and 


Clav dolls from Birbhum. 
Body colour silver with brush 
work in black and Indian red. 





COURTESY i ASUTOSIE. MUSEUM 

masks made for dances as well as for play. 
to say nothing of the delightful animals and 
dolls. A doll which nods its head is made 
in Bengal todav, almost exactlv similar in 
type to one found at Mohenjo-daro. No 
serious student of culture can afford to dis- 
miss a study of a nation's toys, for these 
reflect in a nutshell the customs, manners, 


dress, habits, occupations and amusements 


Wooden 
Predominant 
colour: blue, 


IOVS. 
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Pith and stuffed — tovs 
with — paper wimimings 
froni Calcutta. Pre- 
dominant colours: bluc. 
white, vellow and black. 





of a country. It is therefore up to a nation 
to produce tovs of which she can be justly 
proud. 

Indian tovs are made chieflv of wood, 
cloth. paper. pith. clay and soft stone. The 
wooden and terracotta toys are probably 
artistically the most satisfying. Bombay. 
Banaras. Bengal and South India are famous 
for their beautiful wooden dolls and animals, 
and from South India also come the beauti- 
fully carved figures in sandalwood and the 
"Marapachr doll made of red sandalwood 


representing nude figures both male and 







female. These dolls are dressed with great 


pride by their child owners. 
Ajit Mookerjee m his article in the States- 


man of December 12 tells us how certain 


Indian tovs are made. He observes: “Toys 


in India are made bv two processes— ax 


Clay tovs. (foreground) 
from Chittagong. Pre- 
dominant colours: 
Indian red and black 
strokes on white 
ground. Wooden owl 
from Nabadwip; 
mulu-colour finish. 
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hand and bv casting. hose made bv hand or the ornaments of the limbs are shown 
are fashioned by pinching. using pellets of either by punctures or by grooves. These 
cav and working the clav until the desired figurines are baked in a slow fire of rice 
. € E 


shape is obtained. Sometimes the eve-balls husks or in the sun. In rare instances they 


Clay dolls and tovs from Midnapur. 
Body colour yellow having blue drapery 
Bnished with Indian red and black. 
Mask (right; from Faridpur. Predomi- 
COURTESY: ASUTOSH MUSEUM nant colours: yellow, red and black. 





are painted. Sometimes sun-baked clay 


figurines are glazed with lac. In the process 
of casting, the whole figure is usually cast. 
Sometimes, the face is only cast while the rest 
of the body is modelled by hand. The original 
mould is very ancient and is used from gene- 
ration to generation. 

A quantity of clay. varying according to 
the size of the figure, is pressed on a mould 
coated with sand. This coating of sand 
enables the cast to be withdrawn from the 
mould. This is then baked in the sun and 
fired before it is painted. Colouring gives 
animation to the different poses.” 


A primitive 
wooden doll 


PHOTO: VICTOR SASOON 





No article on Indian tovs can be complete 
if mention is not made of the lovely work 
sull being done by our aboriginal tribes ; not 
half enough research has been made about 
tribal art. but Dr. Verrier Elwyn and his 
colleagues are doing extremely valuable work 
in this field. 

There is in India a wealth of material from 
which we can draw to build up a modern toy 
industry which will be both aesthetically and 
financially sound. We should concentrate 
on the right use of materials, prevention of 
waste, and functional efficiency, which toge- 
ther form the basis of all good design. 


COURTESY : * 
TRIBAL WELFARE 
RESEARCH UNH 
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* Black Princess with her ornaments. 
Ajanta mural. cave I, 400-600 A.D. 





COPY BY M. JALALUDDIN, 
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JEWELLERY IN INDIAN ART 


Kalyan K. Ganguli 


r the many cultural traditions main- 
Oa bv the people of India from 
early time, none has probably been so 
intense and intimate as the habit of wear- 
ing ornaments of various kinds. Whether 
made of gold, pearls or precious stones 
and preserved and displayed on special 
occasions by the Indian princes or it is 
a trinket of gold or silver worn to add to her 
beauty bv a proud damsel, or it is a pendant 
am a ring of brass or bronze gracefully 


worn by an unsophisticated villager, the 
ornament is all at once a cherished posses- 
sion and an unavoidable accessory in the 
life of a person in this country. 

The ornaments found at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro reveal that the Indian jeweller 
had at that early chalcolithic age already 
acquired the knowledge of using gold, silver, 
bronze and a variety of beautiful semi- 
precious stones for the purpose of manufac- 
turing ornaments. 





The stock of ornaments in use by the Vedic 


people does not seem to have been so widely 
varied as the ornaments used by the Indians 
‘of the chalcolithic age. Nevertheless gold and 
stones, as it appears, were jn extensive use. 


The close of this Vedic age however witnes- 


A portrait of Mumtaj. 


mo the Agra Fort, 
shows the wealth and 
Mughal 


pearls, 


variety of 
jewellery in 
rubies, diamonds and 


other precious stones. 


sed the introduction of another ingredient, 
Le. pearl in the making of jewellery for the | 
first ime. The use of pearl at once captured 
the imagination of the people for its colour, 
shape and lustre and it remained for many 


"m 


centuries the most desirable element in tem 


stock of ornaments used in this country, 

The technical knowledge acquired by the 
jeweller has not been stated by anybody in a 
more systematic manner at such an early 
date as is found in the Arthasastra, a text of 
about the first century A.D. The jeweller, 
during the time of Arthasastra, had already 
become conversant with the technique of 
shaping various stones; of making hollow 
and solid ornaments of gold, of inlay- 
ing stones on gold surface and the like. 
The progress in the gradual attainment 


Lana Barton displays 
jewellery at the show of 
Festival of Britain. This 
diamond necklace. car- 
rings, bracelet and ring 
are set in a somewhat 
new metal, palladium, 
which is said to cost only 
a third of what platinum 
does. The oriental in- 
fluence on the designs 
and patterns is noticeable. 


COURTESY: KEYSTONE, LONDON 


of technical knowledge and experiments 
with shapes find widely 
depicted, though in an indirect way, on 
the ancient monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 


various very 


Amaravati, Mathura and numerous terra- 
cotta figurines found at different places. 
These monuments of Indian art are excep- 
tionally vivid and represent the contempo- 
rarv life over a wide canvas in a warm and 
eloquent manner. Not only the human 
figures but the patterns of imaginative ex- 


pression on these monuments bear evidence 











Folk jewellery: a Banjara hill girl, wearing Jhumka PHOFOI PUBDICAYONS DIVISION 
(carvings) Nath (nose-ring}, and Sansuli (neck-wear) 


to the tinfluence of jewellery that came — contemporary people. But ornaments were 
to be so deeply exerted on the mind of the nowhere more faithfully represénted than in 


10 


the monuments in the Gupta age especially 
in the paintings of Ajanta. These representa- 
tions are remarkable evidence of improve- 
ment, nay, almost a revolution that had been 
achieved in not only the form of the orna- 
ments but also the conception of adorning 
the body with ornaments of various forms. 

The lure of jewels and ornaments had not 
been in any way less enchanting to the poets 
and playwrights than the artist of the con- 
temporary age, and literature has remained 
a storehouse of information about ornaments 
of various types. 

The names of ornaments mentioned by 
Kalidasa and other poets of the classical age 
find catalogued in a compendious form in the 
Natyasastra of Bharata. 
ornaments can be identified from the sculp- 


And almost all the 
tures of the Gupta age and the classical 
paintings of Ajanta, the figures wherein 
seem to have taken shape with all attributes, 
specially in case of jewellery, as prescribed 
by Bharata in his treatise on Indian theatre. 
One can in these paintings not only identify 
the ornaments but can also tell the in- 
gredients of which those ornaments were 
made. It is possible also from these paint- 
ings to divine to a great extent the skill and 
precision which the jeweller had attained in 
the field of techn ique. The figures show elabo- 
rate headgears, ropes of pearls as neckstrings. 
ear-pendants and arm ornaments of gold 
aaving polished and shining surface, strands 
of beads worn as waist girdles and nupuras 


pd 


lorning ankles, all in explicit and true to 
he life fashion. 


This free and expressive representation of 








rnaments, however, vields to more mechani- 
al and stylised variation after the Gupta 
ge. The iniricacy in ornamental details. 
2€ Ver. is expressly on an increase during 


this age and the jewellery represented on the 
medieval sculpture of Bengal, Orissa, Cen- 
tral India and the South show numerous 
varieties of all types of ornaments impregna- 
ted with the decorative skill of the indigen- 
ous craftsmen of the different regions. 
Though the representation on sculpture 
during this period tends to produce an effect 
of mechanical repetition, the individual 
ornaments studied independently give out 
that the jewellers have by now attained a 


The richness of medieval jewellery 
in India can be seen from this stone 
image of Ganga preserved in the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 


PHOTO: 


ARCH.EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 





greater command upon various technical pro- 
cesses capable of producing rich and ornate 
metal surfaces decorated with embossed and 
other designs, repoussé and filigree work, neat 
soldering, setting of stones and the like. 

Thanks to the gold mines and sea-borne 
trades, the South has been enjoying a great 
prosperity from a very early time and people 
there could indulge in enjoying ornaments 
in very costly material. The Silappadikaram, 
a Tamil text of a remote age, vividly por- 
trays this affluent condition where golc 1 could 
be had in abundance and there was a plenti- 
ful supply of pearls and other precious stones 
such as ruby, sapphire, garnet and the like. 

Age brought in a change 
ornaments not only grew 


of taste and 
in number but 
evolved to show an almost mechanical repeti- 
tion coming to the verge of stagnation at a 
crucial age when a severe sh: aking i in the field 
of taste and craftsmanship was brought in bv 
the advent of the Muslims in the arena. The 
conquerors did not bring in anv craftsmen 
with them but had carried with them some 
notions about the adornment of the bodv. 


Contemporary Guzerati paintings even after 
more than a centurv of Muslim rule in 
Guzerat show representation of a variety of 
ornaments little of which can be considered 
to have any Muslim influence, excepting the 
nose stud which is an innovation in place e of 
the nose ring explicitly of Muslim origin. 
Paintings done in the ? Mughal Court and 
later under the aegis of the Rajput Princes 
show the full eun of a fashion of wear- 
ing ornaments and the types of ornaments 
that came to be in vogue. These ornaments, 
chaste and elegant to the extreme, were 
mostly simple things composed of pearls and 
gold ornaments showing decorated surface. 
This was essentially a style which could be 
patronised by a rich and prosperous court. 
But the people had not given up their tradi- 
tional ornaments which they had been wear- 
ing for long. 
There have 
forms of ornaments and the style of their use 


been many changes in the 


in higher society but ornaments worn by 
ordinary people have undergone very little 


change in course of centuries. 


Gold necklet from Khasia and Jaina Hills. 


tee 








Ceiling of Dilwara temple, Mt. Abu, ca. 1232 A.D. PHOTO: JOHNSTON & HOFFMAN, CALCUTTA 


So many design possibilities for the artist ! 
Medieval India’s delight im ornamental decorations, crowded with 
numerous details, can supply modern craftsmen with endless variety of 


forms, which can well be transformed to suit the modern taste, 


* 
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VORDEMBERGE 
ANSWERS 


A well-known departmental store of 
Holland during its 80 year jubilee 
celebrations, commissioned. the. famous 
artist Vordemberge-Gildewart, for the 
designing of its shop-windows. Here 


is an example of one, designed and 





painted by him, emphasising the back 
wall only. 


Vordemberge-Gildewart 


Contemporary art falls into three principal groups: one of vision, one 
of creative intuition, and one of order. Vordemberge-Gildewart is cer- 
tainly one of the most important exponents of the latter group. One 
would expect an art based on order to be acknowledged as a true mani- 
festation of our time. But this is not the case—the majority are still 
after romanticism in art: to this, however, Vordemberge forms a deci- 
sive contrast. So much so, in fact, that he rejects watercolours as a 
tempting technique, owing to its running colours and accidental effects. 
Thus the last trace of illusionism has disappeared from his pictures: 
everything is brought back to creative precision, It looks simple 
enough, — but what is simple in this wav, was and is in actual fact, most 
difficult tọ attain. The minimum of means cmploved by the artist 
allows no mistakes, no retouching, no oe afterwards. Everything 
must be conceived in advance. Science? or Te ‘chnique? On the con- 
trary, as is often the case, opposites meet ly in external appearances. 
Vordemberge’s conception of order is purely artistic and differs. from 
technical construction as much as literarv fiction from scientific rescarch. 
For there really is such a thing as a language of colour and form ; of the 
relation between them: of different surface textures > of bars, frames 
and spheres, whether painted € wx actually fixed on to the planc. 

. And so Vordemberge, using just such clements, has arrived at pictures 
that have serv. little in common with our visible surroundings. The ^ 
intensity of Vordemberge "Gildewarts works certainly reveals the strong 
creative. personality of their maker, and beyond this, that the most 
simple pictorial structure is the result of great profundity. 


HAT do vou think of this commis- 
\ \ sion? If I am right, the idea is to 


make about 15 large paintings in such a wav 


that 


the special effect of the shop-windows is 


stressed. 


V.G. 
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I didn't have to ponder a very long 
time over what I had to do. The 
exact time-limit and the technical re- 
quirements offered the firm base I 
needed, tact and confidence shown to 
me by the management was a great 
stimulus to me. 

It is certainly to be appreciated that 
they entrusted the job to a contem- 
porary artist. You mustn't forget that 
it used to be perfectly normal—in fact 
it Was even good form—-to be in close 
contact with artists of one's own time 
and to participate in the happiness 


Space building by accent 
on righthand corner, 
back wall and floor. 


^ 


and anguish that goes with creative 
activity. Think, for example, of the 
princes of Burgundy and Eranden- 
burg: they were indeed tactful people, 
for instead of ordering artists about, 
they met them with grace and confid- 
ence. This is perhaps well illustrated 
by the fact that Bach was not paid by 
the prince in person but by his 
(literally translated 

This is why today 


"Hofkammer" 
court chamber). 


we speak of "Kammermusik", 


Isn't it true that modern, or rather abstract 
art has from the verv start been out to express 
itself in everv sort of material? 


Yes, this is perfectly true. Even they 
whose ideas do not comply with those 
of absolute art acknowledge its very 
Architecture, 


widespread influence, 








typography, 1e. book and poster 


designing, as well as painting in 
general demonstrate this clearly 
enough. lt is not merely in order to 
earn a living that a painter influences 
and finds bimself giving shape to so 
many diverse fields of creative enter- 
prise. On the contrary, he is follow- 
ing a fundamental urge to participate 
directly in so many facets of visual 
culture. Now this may sound rather 
magnanimous in the ears of a layman, 
but in reality it is only the continua- 
tion of a great tradition. It is in no 
way below the dignity of an artist to 
do “practical” work, because there is 
no such thing as practical or unpracti- 


Space building by accent 
on back wall and floor 
and the use of a struc- 
tural element (accent on 
direction). 
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cal work. It is certainly to the credit 
of abstract art that it shows exactly 
the same face in and outside the 
studio. The tiresome story of the 
"Ivory tower", it is not without mean 
ing when talking of the waning l9tl 










century, does not hold at all for con 
temporary art. Por those who are no 
yet acquainted with this fact th 
following will no doubt be of interest 
Stravinsky composes some music for 
circus in America ; Picasso has desigt 
ed several stage decors ; the same ca 
be said of Kandinsky and man 
others. Van Doesburg, Arp an 
Sophie Taeuber-Arp did both th 
architecture and the murals for t 


on 





Two 
ing 


aw 


the back 


examples  cmphasis- 


wall only. 


"Cale Aubette” in Strasburg in 1927. 


The painter Kurt Schwitters superin- 


tended. all municipal printed matter 
in Hanover and even put the tramway 
regulations of this cty into verse for 


the passengers : Delaunay and Lever 


participated considerably in the 1937 
Paris world exhibition : whilst. the 
aged Matisse adorns a church in the 
south of France with his colourful 
creations. 

I wonder who invented this nom 
sense about an Ivory towers As vou 
see, artists have actually “earthed the 
aerial”. 


From 
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which point of view have vou 


approached the present jobs Had vou many 


difficulties to overcome? 


VAG. 


In designing something of this sort it 
is, of course, Necessary to keep an eve 
on the ulumate objective. It must be 
remembered that after all not only the 
paintings matter but both size and 
strength of colour must be chosen in 
such a way as to leave full scope for 
the essential in the same way as Is 
necessary in designing sets and decors 
for the stage. The artist who in his 
free and independent work knows full 
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VOHRDENBERGE-GILDEWART 


what he sees has nothing to do with 
enlarged reproductions of my own 
pictures. The sequence is by no means 
arbitrary: different sizes,—the accent 
either on the background, sides or 
corners : powerfully coloured compo- 
sitions as well as verv simple ones, 
follow one another. 

And still there are people who con- 
tinue to believe that absolute art is 
sterile and bloodless. For me this is 
really incomprehensible. . Surely it 
isnt difficult to see that although 
bright and lively colours were employ- 





ed, this was done in such a way as to 

leave sufficient room for the fantasy 
Space building by paint- of those who must afterwards arrange 
ing back and side walls. the store’s wares for show. 
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well that a large picture is not the 
same thing as a little one enlarged, 16 m. wide display set. With a view 
i S a ‘ to contrast, this has a black space on 
will have less difficulties in tackling a the left against which light clothing 
job like this. is displayed, and on the right a white 
space for darker models. The struc- 

à . : j tural elements in the centre form a 
to a series of my pictures, the designs “trait d' union" with the fashionable 
: character of the displayed goods. 


In this exhibition vou will find, next 


for the various shop-windows. For 
those who have some feeling for values COURTESY: VORDEMBERGE-GILDEWART 
it will not be difficult to realize that 





COLOUR 


AND 


COMFORT 


G. H. Gates-Reed 


Moulded wood coffee talk 
and ult-back chair designed by 
CHARLES EAMES (Photo : Matter). 
Calder — stabile — in foreground. 


LOSELY linked with the colour scheme 

for an interior and the general designs 

are taste and comfort. So, it is important 

to know something of the use of colour : to 

know how to plan a decoration scheme. to 

get the most out of a room and to put as 

much of one's own personality back into its 
colouring and general decor as possible, 

The “personality” point does, of course, 


rule out a let of generalisation here: your 


bikesemay be mv dislikes, and vice versa, vet 


"andi, 
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there are a number of colour factors about 
which one can be specific as they refer. to 
definite physical and psychological charac- 
teristics of colour. George Hall, the famous 
Los Angeles interior decorator, may sav, 
“PH use bold colour against a mellow back- 
ground" and his Bing 
Crosby, Gary Cooper, Hedy Lamarr, may 
You. on 


film-star clients, 


reply “Okay, go ahead, George". 
the other hand. may prefer. bold, strong 


colours for walls and ceilings with furnishings 
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Moulded wood unit cases, conver- 
sation chairs, coffee table designed by 
CHARLES EAMES (Photo: Matter). 


and drapes of neutral colours. One has 
really got to use one’s own imagination in 
matters of interior decoration and one's own 
likes and dislikes must come to one's aid. 
The average man or woman, while decorat- 
ing his or her room, has the tendency of 
copying a neighbour, but it is worth remem- 
bering that a new modern style is eventualiv 
achieved when one has boldly been guided 
by his personal tastes. 

The choice is indeed vours but at the time 
of decision a few simple points should be 
made times 


remembered—points many 


before but so often overlooked. If your 
room already has a "warm exposure" no 
matter how much you may want to go ahead 
with veur scheme of dashing reds and 
yellows, and no one would wish to stop you, 


please also try to get some cooling touches 
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of blue and green in somewhere. The warm 
colours are going to make that room even hot- 
ter seeming. And the reverse of course applies. 

For instance a famous Danish artist has 
solved this problem with a scheme that 
appears to be neither too "hot" nor too 
"cold" and which expresses effectively and 
approach : ie 


pleasantly his individual 


drawing room has pale apricot cream walls, 
soft. blue-green curtains, and warmth and 










galetv are introduced through the use of deep 
crimson, vellow and green upholstery. 
Apricot cream is a lovely compromise 
colour. neither too "warm" nor too "cold", 
and with good light reflecting qualities. 
On the question of "light" one must try 
to visualise the finished scheme not only as 
it will appear by daylight but alao by artificia 
light, and it must not be forgotten «gha 


I 


with all their gayness, in the right place, reds, 
oranges and all the darker shades have not 
the light reflecting qualities of the creams, 
the paler shades. This is a most important 
point. 
Standard Institute colour shades have been 
measured and categorised. At the top of the 
list are pale cream 70.2%, then comes white 
70%. Even salmon pink is down to 35.7% 
—and royal blue 0.495. The figures are 
important and do show how facts about 


The reflecting values of British 


colours must have some influence over our 
actual likes and dislikes when it comes to 
using them in our everyday lives. 

Again, no matter our individual colour 
preferences we should not forget that it is 


FROM: LA MAISON FRANCAISE 





possible to use colours to help make a room 
seem larger or smaller. Light colours carried 
from floor to ceiling will obviously lend 
height just as warm heavier colours on walls 
will tend to close in a room, and if it is 
already small, to make it overpowering. 
However, granting complete freedom of 
choice, where do we propose to start? That 
is indeed the question. Naturally if you have 
already got your furnishings and drapes and 
do not wish to change them then their colours 
must be borne in mind. You can for instance 
take a main colour from a picture of which 
you are particularly fond, or from that 
wonderful rug or one of the drapings, and 
repeat this colour or tones of it in the decora- 


Simplicité 


classique—in a 
modern 


popular home of 


France, showing the combined 
sitting 


dining and room. 





Dining room group (birch) 


designed by CHARLES 
EAMES (Photo: Matter). 


tion scheme used on vour walls and ceiling. 


One must never forget this relationship of 


the furnishings to the decor of the room in 
which they will be used. 

Above all one should remember there are 
no real price tags on individual colours : 
they are about the same for paints of any 
colour in a given range : vour scope therefore 
is not limited in that respect. Another point 
on those lines is that paint costs considerably 
less than new furniture. In other words, if 
vou have set your heart on a particular 
scheme which vou think is ideallv suited to 
the room but into which vour existing 
` furnishings do not fit happily, then why not 
try a little reconditioning and revitalising of 
those furnishings with paints and varnishes. 
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to make them harmonise with that new 
favourite scheme? 

Should vou wish to radically. change the 
appearance of a room different. colours for 
different walls will certainly help. Such 
schemes give vou plenty of scope for being 
daring with the colours of vour fittings, 
nicknacks and drapings in relation to their 
varied. backgrounds-—but beware of over- 
jazzing. You have a lot of living to do in 
that room. 

Although we have dealt mainly with 
painted surfaces, the importance of the 
choice of materials for curtains, slip-covers 
and upholstery etc. cannot be over-stressed. 
One must relate the colouring and the design, 
of these materials to the colours use& fe 


the decoration of the rooms themselves. 
Or alternatively, as we indicated earlier, the 
room decoration colours in their turn may 
be governed by the colouring of the materials 
vou intend to use in the room. 

As it is not really difficult or terribly 
expensive to bring a reflection. of your 


personality into. your home through a 


touch of colour. of brightness: so. the 
question of furniture arrangements and all 
the problems which occur in the furnishing 
of a room, too, need not upset one completely. 
What makes a room decorative or beautiful 
may not be the amount of money lavished 


Metal 






dining group designed 


on it : but an appreciation of fine things and 
vour good taste are what really count. The 
need of great elaborate and decorative pat- 
terns is not felt today and the plain surface of 
one kind of wood, which, again, need not al- 
ways be an expensive walnut, may go a long 
wav in bringing the desired harmony and 
effect in a modern living room. What applies 
to wood mav equally apply to carpets and 
fabrics, and the introduction of many simple 
but highly effective decoration has been done 
not alwavs by established decorators of 
ordinary intelligent 


repute, but bv an 


housewife. 


by 





CHARLES EAMES (Photo: Matter). 
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embroidered 


Rajputana. 

















FROM FHE INSTITUTE S PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS 


Namita displays a 
Banaras siik sari 
manufactured bv the 
Indian Textiles Co. 
Lid.. in which thc 
figures of a cavalry- 
man on the ground 
and floral designs on 
the borders and end- 
pieces (Anchals) have 
been woven in gold 
tissues. 


INDIAN 
TEXTILES 


Ajit Mookerjee 


AF in textiles grows with the art 
of living; and textiles reflect the 
taste of an individual. In India, cotton 
and silk industry had a romantic growth 


and development. Fabrics made of cotton 


were in use in the prehistoric Indus 
valley. Weaving is frequently. mentioned 
in the Vedas: many episodes in the 


two great epics centre round saris made of 
cloth or silk. Megasthenes describes the 
cotton garments of India as “worked in gold 
and ornamented with various stones" ; he 
further 
garments of the finest muslin”, 

Old paintings and sculptures show apparel 
so filmy and transparent that only the lines 
of the folds indicate that the figures are 
clothed. The varieties of saris which appear 
in the murals of Ajanta caves reveal the 
unbounded wealth of imagination of the 
weavers of this country. The very high 
quality of saris which were used during 
those days can be discerned from these 
representations. 

The types can be identified from names 
mentioned in contemporary literature. ‘The 
names are idyllic and bear out a great artis- 


says, "they wear also flowered 

















dc conception. A variety was known as 
which 


hick patch of cloud; hamshapaduka was 


negh-dambur appeared like a 
nother name for a sari which probably 
displayed the figures of swans flving in 
ormation. During the medieval period. 
reat popularity was gained by saris known 
s asman-tara, star of the firmament: 
ilambari, the blue sky: dhup-chaon. sun- 
hine and shade, 
Butidar was another name for 
amous type of sari which was made of 
uslin produced in Dacca. For delicacv 
iwl ineness Dacca muslin has earned a 


a very 


worldwide reputation and a market beyond 
the seas. 

Dacca muslin saris were so fine that, when 
spread upon the grass, the morning dew 
would make the cloth disappear from sight. 
Thus it came to be known as sabnam (morn- 
ing dew). The sabnam was introduced into 
the Mughal harem. It is related that the 
Emperor Aurangzeb one day reproached his 
daughter, Zebunnisa, for lack of modesty 
The Princess humbly replied: 
"Father, 1 have already entwined myself 


in dress, 


eight-fold with the sabnam.” 

Even as late as the Victorian age, Dacca 
muslin retained its traditional quality and 
Dr. Watson 
“With all our machinery and wondrous ap- 


decorative patterns. writes : 
pliances, we have hitherto been unable to 
produce a fabric which for fineness or utility 
can equal the ‘woven-air’ of Dacca. A piece 
15 vards long and a yard wide has 
been produced weighing onlv 900 grains ; 
the finest yarn may be worth as much as 
£3.3s. an ounce." 

An equal reputation was earned by the ex- 
quisite brocades and saris of Banaras, pattern- 
ed wear of Madura, patlis and pallus of 
Guzerat and the saris of Orissa and Murshida- 
bad. The Banaras saris particularly, having 
gold and silver tissues, could be used for 
manv generations, and when worn out these 
tissues could still fetch a considerable price. 
According to decorative patterns and colour 
schemes, these saris are suitable for use at 
different seasons. In spring, yellow was pre- 
ferred to other colours and in summer white. 
During afternoons or in celebrations saris in 
high colours and rich decorations make 
their appearance. . 

The silk brocade industry is, however, 
much more typically northern while Kathia- 
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Steaming cloths during 
the process of bleaching 





Only the voung Hindu 
widows and maidens, with 
their tender fingers and 
thoughts, were allowed 10 


spin the finest muslin varn, 





Weaving 
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Warping 


war and Jaipur are centres of characteristic 
work on satin skirts exquisitely embroidered 
with floral and animal figures. 

Very fine chain-stitch embroideries are 
found in Jaipur and Delhi and some of the 
gold and silver patterns of Lucknow reveal 
the artist’s depth of imagination, taste and 
skill. An important embroidered fabric of 
the Punjab that has of late found great 
favour among the city people is the Phulkari 
cloth. It is a coarse cotton cloth embroidered 
with glossy silk by the peasant women of the 
Punjab and Rajputana. 

But the most famous of all the north- 
western India embroideries are the celebrated 
Kashmir shawls. The minute and most 
elaborate needle-work of the Kashmir shawls 
is of historical and universal fame. The 
kalka (cone) pattern, with its flowing curves 
and diaper patterns, characteristic of these 
shawls, is well-known. It is said that “the 
act of embroidery is nowhere carried to a 
greater perfection than in Kashmir, taking 
into consideration 
design and price.” 


its execution, colour, 


FROM 
OF 


THE 
INSTITUTE'S 


PORTFOLIO 
DESIGNS 
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Of all the traditional designs found in 
Indian textiles, spirals, scrolls, some geo- 
metrical patterns, human animal and archaic 
motifs, floral designs, dot patterns are the 
most striking. The end-pieces (anchals) and 
the borders of saris, 
handkerchiefs, head-veils, 
covers and quilts are typical examples of 
on which these 
worked out. 

An understanding of the origin and deve- 
lopment of Indian textile designs cannot be 
had without a fairly comprehensive. know- 
ledge of the craftsman himself, His whole 


brocades, 
bed- 


cushions, 
shawls, 
objects 


designs are 


Stvlised pattern. and de- 
signs woven in Dacca Sari 
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life, mental and religious attitude toward 
things, his native environment, his home 
must be understood before the secret of his 
use of design can be revealed. 

Each locality has its peculiar wav of lite, 


its own tradition, modes and manners, 


legends and products. But the origin of all 
types of patterns is the same. namely, the 


A modern embroidery in 
the making. Damasc weav- 
ing on an automatic 
Jacquard loom. Pattern 
is controlled by the holes 
punched in the cards. 
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hanging: — Indian 
his wife and child, 
aded by household 
ca. 1615-1640 A.D. 
held painted, border 

printed. 3 
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representation of the life of immediate 
environment. 

In India, we are not making proper use of 
this rich heritage. Unless we are able to in- 
corporate this art tradition in industrial 
design, there will be little possibility of com- 
peung in the world market where beauty 


adds to quality, 
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A night scene on the canal side of a village from the film ""Taruner 
G ; "i a " A Pr " Ej 
Swapna”, produced in Indralok Studio, Calcutta, Art-director: Biren Nag. 


IN A FILM SET 


Amiya Jiban Mookerjee: 


N discussing a film-set in an Indian back- 
| ene we shall find that the art director 
or the production designer has problems that 
may not be easily understood by the film- 
goers at large and that he may be criticized 
The diflicul- 
ties of the free-lance art director in a rented 


for reasons bevond his control. 


studio may sometimes be of a serious nature, 
while thev are reduced to minimum where 
the producer has got his own studio. But in 
the latter case also we, not infrequentlv, meet 
with failures. These failures may largely be 
due to the inefficiency of the designers them- 
selves and we have had the opportunity of 
actually hearing some able art directors 
lamenting over the result of a good number 
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of their fellow-workers who entered the filr 
industry not only without general educatior 
but also without sufficient art education. 
Now what are the difficulties that come ir 
the way of a set-designer while preparing fo 
the execution of his plans? He considers hi 
timeJimit—which may, sometimes, be fron 
eight to twelve hours only—-too minimun 
for the completion of his work with a bij 
story background. He finds the budget toc 
small, and to add to his difficulty —the labou 
-upon which he has to depend in variou 









ways- remains unsatisfied because unpaid 
Shortage of labour is still another problen 
Skilled which 
carpenters, assistant art directors——all 


. 


technicians, in painter 


included, mav not be available for the art 
department in. numbers sufficient for the 
purpose, while the broken, over-used, worn- 
out, old-fashioned studio stock set materials 
may be another embarrassing factor. On 
account of the smallness of the budget, set- 
properties, either. hired or bought, may not 
also be up to his satisfaction or requirements, 
Next comes the present shortage of various 
stationeries etc. 

The art director has also to say something 
about the director's acceptance of a bad set 
from the studio authorities without protest, or 
without consulting the art director. Odd 
shapes and badly damaged studio stock set 
materials are nor unoften responsible for 
deviation from the original set design. and 
the art director generally gets only 40 to 60 
per cent of the original design after the con- 
struction of the set. The previously ap- 
proved stock set properties may be so insufli- 
clent and unsatisfactory as to compel the art 
director to cut his designs here and there. The 
art director prepares his design after consul- 
tation with the producer and the director : 
and it is O. Ked 


then hands over the design to the erection 


by them. ‘The art director 
(carpentry, painting, plastering, etc.) depart- 
ment. Now it may be a set where wooden 
panelling is essential for the logical atmo- 
sphere of the story, but it may suddenly be 
disclosed that the studio has not got a single 
wooden panel for the purpose. 

In fact. a great deal of trouble is saved for 
the 
windows, fireplaces etc. are already in stock, 


art director if pieces. such as doors. 


and the necessity of repeated designs of these 
mav altogether be done with. A suitable use 
of these doors and other such things of 
a proper side may be made in many future 


p š i A 
productions. A good suggestion by Edward 


Carrick is that "as soon as any built piece goes 
into stock, a photograph should be made of 
it with a measuring stick beside it, and a 
number placed on both original and photo- 
graph which can always be referred to on 
future drawings.” 

As most of the effects created in films come 
from the property room department, the need 
for the proper management of it cannot be 
overemphasized, The art director mav have 
a full theoretical knowledge of the creation 


A omid-night cect from the filiu 
Laiba-Majnu, produced in Newton’s 
Studio, Madras, by fittn Bannerjec. 
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60 feet above the studio floor at Denham. 
'To film this difficult intricate scene of a 
set representing the interior of a typical 


London suburban hotel used in Eric 
Amblers production for Two Cities 

"Phe October Man" director Roy. Baker 

used à crane to cover action On the 

second and third floors of the hotel, 

of wind, snow, rain, hail, fog. ice, earth- 
quakes, battles, flaming buildings, fires, cob- 
webs, and what not, but he may be seriously 
handicapped if the property room is Hi 
equipped and ill- managed. 

The roles of the art director in a film set 
are too numerous to mention here and a 
successful construction of a set largely de- 
pends upon his deft handling of a variety of 
things. He begins with making his designs 
(and an art director who has really some- 
thing to give would like to make anything 
up to ten,to twelve sketches for one scene) 
from the scenario, and has to be in constant 
touch not only with the director, but also 


hat 
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with the sound engineer and the camera man, 
and he has to give his own suggestions in the 
treatment of the story, trick scenes, composi- 
tion, symbolic use of the set and the artists, 
lighting | possibilities, atmosphere, facilities 
for artists, camera angles, acoustics, facilities 
for microphone boom movements, camera 
mobilities etc. Lack of experience and 
aesthetic sense, lack of attention due to 
engagements with other pictures, lack of 
understanding on the part of the director 
bring ultimate discredit upon the art director, 
and the set suffers. Carrick suggests that the 
art director ‘should spend as much of his 
spare time as he can going round the town 
he lives in, looking at the stock of all the 
furniture dealers there. also studying the 
collections in the curio and junk shops ; if he 
has a good memory he is lucky, if he has not 
he should make little thumb-nail sketches, 
and now and then take measurements, so 
that when he has to design rooms that con- 
tain these things he will not put in rare 
examples that cannot be found and thus 
waste his outside buyer's time by insisting on 
having them : he will be able to indicate 
examples that he is sure of getting, thus satis- 
fving himself by seeing what he has drawn 
actuallv appear and not wasting the com- 
pany's money by having it made specially 
when it cannot be found’. 

The function of the floor manager also 
needs a special mention, but in an Indian set 
the lines of division among various techni- 
clans, craftsmen and supervisors have some- 
times been so vague and some of the depart: 
ments (plastering--for example) have stili 
remained in such an undeveloped condition, 
that only some revolutionary changes can 
bring about a condition favoutable for a 
reallv ideal set. Soe 
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March: 


Nineteen Fifty-one 


tru the end of the month will begin the 
financial vear. As we look forward with 


(ope for the future, we wish a world where the 
reative talent of the designer and craftsman will 
ave better appreciation ; industry and production 
ill be of greater service to the community, 


Man is striving to be prosperous with a dis- 
*gard to his shortcomings and failures, and the 
rowth of new knowledge is helping the progress. 
roodwill and cooperation of all towards a fuller 
nderstanding of life enrich our activities in 
ifferent fields, and we greet the future with the 
spectation that it will make new histories to that 


ad, 

We want our everyday life and social environ- 
ents richer in Efforts, 
idividual as well as organized, in transforming 


taste and planning. 
iese desires into reality, must have a character 
tat ensures a proper education and interest for 
l, and ART-IN-INDUSTRY—both the journal 
id the movement-—indeed opens up new scopes, 
id. explores new possibilities. 


The Indian Institute of Art in Industry forms 
e nucleus of a great organization, which, with its 
mifications covering everv artistic aspect of our 
oductive activities, may also create new tradi- 
ms: and these traditions ultimately make the 
rid more beautiful, and consequently more 
itable for human use. 


ee 


2 Puja Greeting card issued by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (ndia) Ltd. 


Reading Room 


A permanent display of various articles, viz. 
calendars, showcards, leaflets, brochures, labels, 
cartons, containers, ete, from the 
members of the Institute has been arranged in the 
reading room. Such displav has a great value in 
that it at once gives a comprchensive idea to the 
general public of the advances made in these 


directions and a visual education to the student 


packages, 


artists for improvement upon their work in com- 
modern 
We reproduce here a few selected 


mercial and industrial designs and 
publicity. 


articles which have so far reached our hands. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. : 


This greeting card of 
Dunlop at once strikes our mind with the feeling 
with which this great festival is celebrated all over 
the country, The bold, simple and easily under- 


multi-colour Puja 


stood design, executed in pat-technique, signifies 
the zeal and devotion in a people's festival. 

The three. female worshippers carrving platefuls 
of offerines to the deity have an unsophisticated 
charm, and their gaits are well marked with the 
discipline that is simrictlv observed during the 
journey towards the temple. 
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Good tobaccos do not neces 
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make fine cigarettes—just as 


sounds do not make a symphony, 





nor words a poem. 
The secret lies in masterly blending; in the case of cigarettes, 
of selected leaf tobaccos exemplified in “Embassy”, a cigarette 


created for those who instinctively recognise—Quality, 





The Imperial Tobacco Company of India Limited, Successors to W, D. & H. O. Wills, Bristol & London. Cigarerjes made in Indi 


a 
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Burma-Shell : 


one of the attractive 
greeting cards which are issued by Burmah-Sheil 
during different occasions of national importance, 
e.g. Pujas. Christmas, Id, New Year. ete. 


In three colours this is 


The popular appeal contained in these cards 
have a great significance in a vast country like 
India. 


The serenity of night, the moon first visible in 
the distant sky, the Ajan from the top of the 
Minar—-all have combined to produce an cHect of 
dignity with which the festival itself is associated. 
Bearing the influence of the paintings of Mughal 
period, this picture card has well retained its 
artistic value, 


Id Greeting card (below) 
issued by Burmah-Shell. 








A 1981 calendar of "Wills's Scissors", issued 
by the Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd, 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd. 


The 1951 calendar for “Wills’s Scissors? cigarettes, 
executed in oriental stvle and issued by this Com- 
pany has a popular appeal because of the charm 
of the Manipuri dance which has been well depicted 
in the picture, The calendar is printed by letter- 


press in four colours on art board. 


The Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. : 


Colouring, finishes. patterns, workmanship of 
the various containers produced by Metal Box give 
an idea of the progress that has been made in 
the art of packaging in India, These colourful 


Watercolour box manufactured by 
the Metal Box Co. of India Lad. 








Every year over 
Rs.30 crores-worth 
of Indian-made 
products are packed 
in Metal Box 


containers 
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—rely on U 





Paint provides an essential protection against the 
ravages of weather for buildings, bridges, and industrial 
installations; it beautifies as it protects. Paint has, 
itself, to be protected from the moment it is made to 
the moment it is used. India's paint manufacturers rely 
on Metal Box to supply that robust protection which is 
necessary to ensure that their products reach the con- 
sumer in perfect condition, even after storage for long 
periods and transport over long distances, Metal Box 
are equipped to make metal containers suitable for 
almost any commodity; our research and design depart- 
ments are staffed with skilled cechnicians backed by many 
years experience of widely diverse packaging problems. 


India’s growing Paint Industry relies on ... 


The Metal Box Company of India Limited 


CALCUTTA @ BOMBAY @ MADRAS 





MBX RI 














ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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novelties in mass production have unlimited pos 
bilities in modern packing. The manufacturing 
of these articles from a plain sheet of tin, 
beginning from the design and passing through 
the processes of offset, [ithography. varnishing. 
ete. is of a highly technical as well as general 
interest. 


Festival of Britain : 


The centenary of Prince Alberts Great Exhibi- 
üon in Hyde Park will fall rhis year, and the occa- 
sion will be celebrated by the staging of the 
Festival of Britain during the summer months. 
Unlike the 1851. Exhibition which was an Inter- 
national one, the Festival will be an exclusively 
British affair, demonstrating the interaction of the 
land and people of Britain on each other, and the 
resultant contribution to world civilization. ‘The 
Festival will take place all ever the British Isles. 


Architects, designers amd engineers from all 
over Britain competed in a competition to design 
a restaurant and a vertical feature for the South 
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Bank Exhibition in London, of the Festival of 
Britain. Three London architects won the award 
for the vertical feature. They designed an enor- 
mous "pointer", 290 feet high, constructed in alu- 
minium mesh which will shine in the sun, and at 
night will illuminatec from the inside, creating the 
illusion of a heavier-than-air structure defving the 


laws of gravitv, 


UPAJIBIKA HISABEY BIGNAPAN (in Bengali) 
by Santosh Kumar De. 
Street. 


Bengal Publishers, 15, 
Bankim Calcutta. Price 


Rs. 2-8-0. 


Chatterjee 


Anexcellent handbook for those who wish to take 
to advertising as a career, The book contains 
various technical and commercial information, and 
guides its reader in the art of publicity without a 
single unnecessary word. Information regarding 
blocks, types, printing, paper etc. have considerably 
added to the value of this interesting little book, 


290 feet high pointer con- 
structed in aluminium mesh. 
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LUX TOILET SOAP care" ) 





ATHE BEAUTY SOAP OF THE FILM STARS 





Non ! 
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17 Ruby jewelled 
movement, dust. 
proof, antimagnetic =- 
a sturdy Swiss Watch, 
at Rs. 85/. each. Guaranteed for 
" 3 years. Also. in 20 microns 
rolled gold at Rs. 102/- each 


* 
anglo-swiss watch co.[TENTITETETIEETNENTI 












cut your motoring costs! 


resists HEAT, never becomes thin and 


1 Mobiloil saves on WEAR! Mobiloil 
therefore always lubricates properly. 


Mobiloil cleans out DIRT, prevents carbon 
from clogging vital oil passages. 


2 Mobiloil saves on REPAIRS ! 






stops harmful ACIDS from corroding your engine 
and so reduces power wastage, cuts petrol bills. 


Mobiloil 


You can buy genuine Triple-Action Mobiloil, wherever 
you see the sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


SSTANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


( The Liability of the Members of the Company is Limited ) 


z 'Mobiloil saves on PETROL! Mobiloil 
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SREE SARASWATY PRESS LIMITED 
32 Upper Circular Read Calcutta-9 
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Cigarettes Made in India by ihe Nalional Tobacco Co. 
of India Ltd., Licensees of James Carlton Lid, London. 


C.St. i 
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The miner’s man-hour output 
continues to be the coal industry’s 
most vital element. 


Tea, twice daily, fights fatigue, 
brings refreshing cheer and fosters 
contentment. These, in turn, pay 
good dividends in effort and 
increased output. 


If you wish to know more 
about it, write to the Central Tea 
Board, who will be glad to offer free 
advice and help on tea service. 


A timely cup of tea is as good 
as a long rest, they say. Usually it 
is better. The worker will tell you. 


ASK THE Ae, pé Issued by The Central Teo Board, 
WORKER 27 & 29, Brabourne Read, Calcutta. 
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General view: 


ART IN 


this Institute, inviting attention to new 
modes of artistic expression harnessed to the 
service of industry should. naturally evoke 
new enthusiasm among its patrons and the 
public as well. 

The attraction of the exhibition, held at 
Artistry House this year in Calcutta, began 
with the display of Cuttack textiles-—with 
some outstanding patterns and designs. 
In quality and variety, Orissa hand-loonm 
teyiles, in which saris. door and window 
Áirtains, tray covers, bed-spreads—- all. had 
been included, presented a pleasing spectacle. 
Phat Orissa has been quite keen and at the 
time successful about popularizing her 








Cottage industry section 


INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 


T: annual Art-in-Industry exhibition of 


textile products was evident from the colour- 
ful varieties displayed. The prices of the 
articles, too, did not seem to be unreasonable, 
although cheaper rates would be more wel- 
come by the hard-pressed people of this 
country today. 

Next came the ivory products of Murshi- 
dabad and U.P. These products were evidence 
of exquisite craftsmanship with an imagina- 
tion highly artistic as well as creative in a 
particular line of cottage industry. 

The various textile designs from the 
portfolio of the Institute, hitherto urexhibit- 
ed and now displaved on one of the walls 
had great charm on account of their indi- 
genous nature. An embroidered Kantha from 





Coloured. fabrics from Orissa with exquisite woven designs 
. 1 . . o 
Right: a 19th century Navika (collection, Asutosh Museum 
painting from Orissa showing the traditional sari patterns, 





ns : ; Ivory stands from Lucknow 
Modern application. ol Mohenjo- í 


daro pottery designs to a tradi- 
tonal wooden casket from Orissa. 


COLLECTION : DINESH. DUTI 


Coloured wooden tov. from Banaras 








Soap-stone carving (modern? from Orissa 


ex Rory works from Murshidabad 








Horn elephants from ( 





a Bengal village, which was hung below these 
collections, showed, with its Kalka and other 
decorative motifs, unlimited possibilities of 
novel designs for the modern artist. 

The vases, cups, plates, stands, tumblers, 
cigarette cases, ash-trays, etc., of silver and 
brass from U. P. gave enough idea of the skill 
of their makers. It is an important aspect of 
our indigenous cottage industry in which 
good workmanship and artistic value of the 
products have not only made them attractive, 
but have always increased their saleability. 

A corner hall was set apart exclusive- 
ly for the practical demonstration of hand- 
loom weaving by the native weaver, which 
had been arranged by the Crafts and Indus- 
tries, as well as Aditex and the item consider- 
ably added to the utility of the exhibition. 

The next interest was the main projection 
hall, converted for the time being into one 
of the exhibition halls with a new approach. 
Instead of a flat display, simple, abstract 
and angular decorations made a new 
departure. 

A portion of this hall was occupied by 
Crafts and Industries, exhibiting their furni- 
ture, bed-covers, draperies, etc., of compara- 
tively low price. Some of the simple, straight, 
effective designs on the curtains were from 
paintings by Subho Tagore, introducing some 
new ideas. An effort was made to manufac- 
jture the furniture with an oriental appeal, 








but the total effect was somewhat un- 
impressive. 

One of the silk saris sent by the U. P. 
(Government bearing printed designs from 


) 





t 


A modern design woven out in a 
7 hand-loom (Crafts and Industries) 





Wicker work from a Bihar village 
COLLECTION : DINESH DUTT 



























washed bright- 


thanks fo 


A colour-poster issued by the 
Lever Brothers (India) Lad. 


well-known unicorn—was a fine piece of 
'work. The Banaras brocades, sent by the 
Indian Textiles Co. with their characteris- 
tic charm, beauty and grandeur were also on 
display. A piece of famous Dacca muslin 
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had considerably added to the grace of the 
show. A few pieces of Dacca saris sent 
by the Government of West Bengal were of 
unquestionable value, but it was rather pain- 
ful that the West Bengal Government had 
sent very few entries, while the co-operation 
from the U. P. and the Orissa Governments 
was indeed reassuring. 

Dolls made of clay, wood, horn and soap- 
stone, some brass and ivory products and the 
metal works displayed in the middle of the 
hall attracted attention. The ivory lamp- 
stand and the ivory vase could be singled out 
for their clever and beautiful workmanship. 


A press layout by 
Standard-Vacuum 





You can paint 
a wall with a toothbrush! 





. + . but it saves time and energy to do 
it the proper way. It's the same with 
lubrication, Correct lubrication with 
Gargoyle lubricants gives you four vital 
benefits 


ü Reduced power consumption, 
è More continuous production, 
o Decreased maintenance, and 
9 Lower lubrication costs 


To be sure that you really get. correct 
lubrication. we'll gladly send a lubrica- 


STANDARD-VACUUM 


tion expert, free of charge, to look 
over your factory and give you his 
advice on lubrication problems = advice 
based on 85 years of leadership in the 
field of industrial lubrication. 






Lubricants 


for correct lubrication — « » 


The first exhibition room with press 
dvertisements, leaflets, folders, show-cards, 
rochures, etc, of the National Tobacco, 
ritannia Biscuits, Standard Vacuum and 
eral other reputable industries, contain- 
l special stands for the Imperial. Chemi- 
i Industries and the Metal Box Co. The 
isplay of the LC.L, was quite a bright one, 
hile the designs by Metal Box and the tin 
aarts showing the process of tin-sheets 
eing converted, stage bv stage, into finished 
ontainers, were quite interesting. The press 
dvertisements issued by the Central Tea 
oard and containing the well-known folk- 
aymes of Bengal. with the clever altera- 
on of a word into ‘cha’ Le. ‘tea’ in each of 
iem, accompanied by suitable illustrations, 
ere a remarkable achievement. The press 
lvertisements by Goodlass, with scenes from 
ie tribal life, were also of outstanding merit. 
The next hall accominodated the press- 
youts, folders, brochures, hoardings, 


ysters, show-cards, containers, etc., from 


A colour-poster issued 
by the Tata Oil Milis 


A multicolour repro- 
duction of — Vellore 
Fort of 13th century 
Ab. which is a fine 
example of — Indian 
military architecture, 
has been, utilized by 
Dunlop both in their 
greeting card and their 
' calendar of 1951. 


THE TATA OIL MILLS CO, LID. 








Left: A press layout 
issued by the Central 
Tea Board. Here a 
well-known Bengali 
folk-rhvme has been 
uscd with the intro- 
duction of the word 
‘cha’ Le. ‘tea’ in the last 
line in a clever way. 


Right: — 
One of the series of press 
lavouts issued. by Burmah-Shell 
depicting the three wise creatures. 
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ANG HB 9f SPO HITE (bU IS 
MATS GING BAA SIG BiG Bll Us 
a6 “Tenis mid "fenfo gaa gaa cud 
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SIE XL aroma wets wren Qema 
anam carers fane srl 


cata T oie’ aya emus 





Herein Lies The Secret 
Dunlop, Burmah-Shell, Bengal Chemical, 


; k PUx es 3 s Craftsmanship comprises knowledge not always found 
Imperial Tobacco, Tata Oil Mills, Lever 


in text books, but knowledge proved by long experience 


Brothers, Anglo-Swiss Watch Co., etc. The da Tie Geste ie alode Me dap ranch 
calico printed banner of Dunlop must have Herein lies the secret of "Embassy", and 
a special appreciation in this country. A few the reason shy these excellent cigarettes have 


^ . very special character; a very spectal 
of the cut-outs given by the Lever Brothers ences i f 


flavour all their men. 






and the Philips Radios, and the press adver- 
tisements by Burmah Shell showing their 3 


WILLS S 


Embassy- i 


Rs. 4j. for 50. Subject ts local wx adjonmnents. 
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A press lavout issued 
by Imperial Tobacco 


" 


What did the “9 wise monkeys say? 





parts at alt ries 





That's why the three wite monkeys say — 


«and Burmah-Shelf 


deliver the goods! 
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vise creatures were cleverly conceived, and 
vere really good. The few “See India" posters 
ssued by the Railway authorities. Govern- 
nent of India, exhibited in this hall, attract- 
d one’s attention with some of their striking 
catures. 

The final charm of the exhibition consisted 
f entries to a calendar competition. With 
‘ell above one hundred entries from all 
ver India, this section had. been organiz- 
1 by the Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. 
he calendars exhibited. this vear were not 
f a high order, with the exception of just a 
w. The ‘special’ calendar of Burmah-Shell 
if, twelve different pictures for twelve 
ifferent months had considerable merit, 


, 
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A press layout issued by Philips 












‘Three folders issued for tourists 
bv the Government of India. 


there is an eye 
in your ear... — 


When San are watching the game, gon 








are among fhe privileged. When re 


er other factors prevent Your being there, 
sou can still follow the day's play, hour by hour. 
There is am eye in 


ORI qur, 


Look through it. 








PHILIPS 


ELECTRICAL GO. (INDIA; LTD, 


íOBEYSHAM ROAD, 
SARLEUTTA. 
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Left: 
A multi- 
colour press 


ROUBLE lavout 


in the Tribe! issucd 


bv Goodlass. 












A yapisina. s) bia dte 
rising, se shee a 





—————— Mà 


Below: A tin sheet with multi-«colour. im- 
pressions bv Metal Box for Shalimar's calendar. 





ura news nor enough, 


Éi We ] 
Right: Paludrine’s 
ICTs special 
press cam- 3 The Mf! 
paign. One 
of the 
series, "ra 


V ONE^ TABLET. A Wẹ 
ENSURES PROTECTIC 








SPECIALISTS IN: SAMFORIZED-SHRUNK AND 
CREASE-RESISTING MATERIALS 


JANUARY 1951 
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BINNY & CO, (MADRAS) LTO. MANAGING AGENTS 





vtr you go toy be 6000 
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Third prize: — Calendar competition Second prize: — Calendar competition 


chile the much talked of Parley’s calendar — to a certain extent. The calendar issued by 
ad certain defects that hardly escaped the Imperial Chemical Industries with the 
wotice. No difference between the faces of mention of “Avion” was a bold achievement. 
tama and Sita could be felt and Rama's Three silver. plaques of three. different 
fMminate look had taken away much of the — sizes, after. the famous Konarak wheels, 
race from the picture. The picture on the awarded by Dunlop were won by Burmah- 
alendar by Ci ilcutta Chemical was good, but Shell. Buckingham & Carnatic and Imperial 
jd | pasting EE he thin sheet of paper on Tobacco Co., as first, second and third prizes 
vhich it wa as placed, had marred the calendar respectively. 


SUN, MON, TUES. WED. THUR. 


4 5 6 7 8 
11 12 13 14 1S 
18 19 20 21 22 
25 26 27 28 29 
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In Saurashira Bunwam-Supi deliver the goods. 


First prize: Calendar competition 







Three silver plaques awarded 
bv Dunlop to the winners 
of the calendar. competition. 


Yang and Yin, China 


ON SYMBOLS 


D. P. Ghosh 


HROUGHOUT the ages, symbols have 
T served as great international vocabulary. 
Migration of symbols. from one area to 
inother, often widely flung from the original 
urce, forms a fascinating chapter in the 
ustory of human culture and civilization, As 
nternational vehicles, links of the ancient 
vorld, symbols were always pregnant with 
neaning. In cryptic language they told 
itories—mythical and narrative. 

Kinship between some of the greatest 
iymbols of all lands can only be explained 
n the context of all the great ancient arts 
veing rooted in religious and magico-religious 
reliefs. The magico-religious foundation of 
iwmbols has been rightly emphasized by 
Mackenzie. “It will be found,” he observes, 
‘that the so-called ‘simple symbols’, like the 
wastika and the spiral do not even among 
yvackward peoples express merely "simple 
leas, connected with ordinary, everyday 
xperiences, but rather highly complex be- 
EN which have a history, and appear to 
ave been acquired from ancient centres of 
ivilization. ~The view that the Polynesian 
do tattoqedWespiral on his face, was moved 
o do so in response to the appeal of his 


aesthetic sense, is one which is exceedingly 
difficult to accept." 

Swastika—that great universal symbol of 
antiquity, favourite alike of the Neolithic 
man and Nazi Germany-—-is an object of 
veneration to the Christian, Moslem, Hindu 
and Buddhist. Ancient Greeks and modern 
Red Indians have fallen alike a prev to its 
of the re- 


significant. appeal. Observation 


volving position of the "Great Bear" constel- 
lation indicating with its tail the four seasons 
led to the development of the Swastika 
design. As a cross of the cardinal points it 
symbolized the world under the direct control 
and guardianship of the season-ruling gods. 
"It still retains that significance among Asian 
Moslems, the gods having been supplanted 


In time the Swastika be- 
came closely associated. with the solar cult 
and often represented the divinity itself. 

In India the Swastika is still a living sym- 
bol, profoundly sacred and auspicious. It is 
favourite equally with the Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain all along the foot-prints of time. 





Swastika: 
Mathura, c. Ist century A.D. 


Jaina tablet 


A beautiful design from Mathura of about 
the Ist century A.D. is reproduced here, 
showing a central Jina figure within a circle 
surrounded by four sacred symbols including 
a smaller Swastika and a pair of fish, a mark 
of eternity. Four sacred motifs viz., Stupa, 
Bodhi tree, Juna and another indistinct 
figure are carved at the cardinal points in the 
circular and surrounding it. Again each of 
these emblems is worshipped by couples of 
male and female figures hovering in the air 
with garlands in their hands. Apart from 
their symbolic import and story telling func- 
tion the figure composition results in an 
aesthetic pattern of enduring value. 

Spiral, the cognate symbol, is another motif 
of profound importance. Its antiquity also 
is unchallenged. Introduced in Palaeolithic 
times, it undoubtedly owes its origin to 
magico-religious beliefs. Diffusion. of the 
spiralic symbolism was widespread in ancient 
religious systems and deep rooted in inherit- 
ed cultural traditions. Sanctity attached to 
coiled forms, snakes, octopus, shells, whirl- 
pools and whirlwinds recurring infinitely on 
ancient pottery, carved stone, painted walls 
and woven fabrics is valid because of the 
approximation to the primeval shape. Ac- 
cording to Mackenzie, spiralic forms repre- 
senting dynamic movements of air or water, 


Hansa, Bengal, 18th century A.D. 
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Bhuvanesvar 
century A.D, 
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Makara, 

c. Sth 
considered as “carriers” of supernatural be 
ings were the great fertilizers and so pro 
ducers of food, health and happiness. Sc 
Dragons and Makaras were venerated a 
divine vehicles, symbolizing the whirlwinc 
spiral of the air and water, nay the very em 
bodiment of the “breath of life”. In China 
the aerial character of the fire-emitting 
dragon, the "thunderer" predominates. Hy 
has his counterpart in the Indian Makara, a1 
essentially mythical dweller of the waters 
Basic comprehension of the nature of th 
Dragon-God and Makara ultimately rests o1 
their intimate connection between whirlwinc 
and whirlpool—the great "life givers”. Lif 
giving character of the wind and thunde 
envisaged in the spiralic Dragon, is furthe 
emphasized both in China and Japan b: 
making it emit the elixir of life in the form o 
pearls. In India, too, sculptured reliefs ar 
common depicting human figures, sometime 
sword in hand, struggling to force out th 
elusive pearl from the gaping jaws of th 
Makara. Reproductive facult 
of the Makara is also brougk 
out in associating it with th 
banner of Kamadeva, the Go 
of Love (Makara-dvaja). Mor 


than in the twining tall and th 





serpentine body of the Drago 
the spiralic em 
x in the 


asis is patey 
composite involute 


tructure of the Makara body: a coiled 
lephantine trunk with the pronounced 
urve of the goat horn grafted on a 
caly crocodile ending in floriated tail of 
rabesque—a complex but integrated design 
f great skill and imagination. Vitality of 
ndian creative symbols is further established 
yy the intrusion of the Makara and displace- 
nent of its rival, the omnipresent, all power- 
ul Dragon in some archaeological. monu- 
nents in China itself. 

An allied. design, expressive of utmost 
implicity, emerging out of the Hindu con- 
'eption of whirlpool enclosing the embryo, is 
nvisaged in the birth symbol of China. The 
comma-shaped divisions represent the male 
ind. female principles in nature, "Yang and 
Yin”, equivalent to “Purusha” and “Prakriti” 
X£. Brahmanical theology. 

Life, in its even creative, ever-present, un- 
ding transformation is so charmingly 
ymbolized in a typical Indian emblem of 
‘ternal values—the repeating pattern of the 
neandering lotus creeper, indelibly impress- 
:d on the railing stones of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, on the painted ceilings of Ajanta, 
in textiles and on illuminated manuscripts 
of exquisite craftsmanship even in the Alpana 
X today. The full-blown lotus, expressed in 
erms of circular concentric bands of petals 
ignifying complete unfolding of spiritual life 
ad denoting all the grace and beauty that 


ar excellence of India, signifving her un- 
ying spirit. Similarly the Greeks tried to 
ivisage the perpetual, eternal factor in life 
ithe rhythmic waves of the sea, then forma- 
zed Greek Key. 


Full blown lotus, the emblem of Sree or 


aksmi, ee of wealth and plenty, is 
gnificant w^also the principal attribute of 
Ps 


y^ 
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Bull, Mohenjo-daro 
c. 3000 B.C. 
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Kev and way es, Greece 


Survva, the  sun-god, perhaps the most 
symbolical of all Hindu icons holding in their 
multiple hands weapons of offence or defence. 
Survva, holds in both the hands a full-blown 
lotus—the very svmbol of creative life. The 
intimate relationship between the sun and 
the lotus in nature is well known. It is sur- 
prising indeed how the Indian artists anti- 
cipated the modern theories regarding the 


t£ 
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fundamental relationship between solar and 


If the sun fails to rise, for 
told 
creative life will wither away. Two thou- 


earthly activities. 
a few days, we are now, the entire 
sand vears ago in India, this primary. truth 
was visuallv realized in unmistakable terms. 
Alb the other component parts and atten- 
dants of Survva image are also fully symbo- 
lic... As the sun is the all-seer, his two com- 
panions on either side are Pingala, the re- 
corder of human deeds, with pen and inkpot 
in hand and Dandim. the dispenser of 
justice holding a sword. The two wives of 
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Gaja-Sunha, 
Konarak, 13th 
century AD. 


Survva, again, flanking him, represent shad 
counterpart of light. A pair of dawn-maider 
(Usha and Pratyusha) on the edge of tk 
relief are in the act of driving awa 
darkness with the help of bows and arrow 
heralding the gods approach.  Miniatui 
figure of the earth goddess stands just at tk 
feet of Survva-—it is she who revolves roun 
the sum and not vice-versa, another scientif 
truth only discovered in Europe as late as th 


13th century A.D. Surrounded by a halo ¢ 


fire, the chariot of the god, haf significant! 





a 
en horse 
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one single wheel, drawn by 


- 
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symbolizing the seven colours, component 
slements of white, the life giving rays. 

Life-growth and aspiring height are inter- 
eted in terms of two very profound symbols 
—the tree and the mountain. From almost 
Pvery ancient site in India have been dis- 
covered what are known as Punch-marked 
ind Cast coins, belonging roughly to period 
vetween 4th and 2nd centuries B.C. These 
arly coins bear a wonderful variety of 
ymbols-—human figures, arms, trees, birds, 
mimals mountains, solar and planetary 
igns. They continued to be depicted. in 
ater examples. An Andhra coin of Western 
ndia of about the first century 1s reproduced 
iere stamped with the Tree of Life and the 
onventional representation of a mountain in 
our pyramidal tiers of boulders, symbolizing 
Sumeru”, the celestial abode. Indian 
emple builders, too, strove to give tangible 
orm to this “Sumeru” conception in the 
ky-kissing spires of their sanctuaries. In 
rambodia the huge pile of the wonderous 
emple of Angkor Vat is a veritable man- 
aade mountain symbolizing "Mt. Sumeru" 
self, the principal tower rising about 300 ft. 
om the ground. 

Hamsa, the sacred bird of ancient India, 
‘as repository of all wisdom and discrimina- 
xy power. Therefore, it was selected as the 
ount of Brahma, the divine creator and 
araswati, the goddess of learning. Pecking 
eese or geese with lotus stalks in the beaks 
‘ere favourite devices in Indian art through- 
ut the ages beginning from the davs of 
soka in 3rd century B.C. An attractive 
ning frieze from a brick temple in Bengal 
f the 18th century A.D. betrays survival of 
us symbol to a very late age. To the Chris- 
ans, similarky, the dove was equally sacred. 


The dovsa holy spirit, hovering as His 








Surya, Bengal, c. 1000 A.D. 


grace, descending in a spear of light as the 
Visitation to the Holy Virgin, holding the 
olive branch in his beak as a promise of 
peace." 

In the series of symbols evolved by man- 
kind to represent power and energy, the 
contribution of India is by no means negli- 
gible. Supernatural strength is embodied 
in the mighty composite creatures guarding 
temples, palaces, etc, viz. the Sphinx of Egypt 
and the human headed bull of Assyria. But 
they appear to be tame affairs beside their 
Indian compatriot, the mighty Gaja-Simha. 
It consists of a rampant conventional lion 
towering over a couchant elephant, expres- 
sive of triumphant supremacy and awe inspir- 
ing ferocity. The bull, as a symbol of abid- 
ing physical energy was adopted by the 
Palaeolithic artist in his cave paintings. In 
the seals of Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valley 
(c.3000—2000 B.C.) the aloof aristocratic 


bull, later chosen as the sacred carrier of 
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Siva, is the very embodiment of pent-up 
energy. 

Symbology in India was extremely rich in 
vocabulary. It was specially manifest in the 
unending rapporter of Mudras or dance 
gestures of the limbs in a symbolic language 
unique in expression and variety. In Bud- 
dhist art, too, principal incidents in the life 





of Buddha used to be signified by highly s . 
: : ý Mountain of trec, Andhra 


meanineful svmbols— elephant (bir "se : 
€ gful symbols— elephant (birth), horse toin: eS centarv Ab: 


(renunciation), tree (realization) and Stupa 
(Heath, gater protingi sciypue language Sarnath. besides denoting the antiquity of 
Indian civilization, represent supremacy over 
the four cardinal points, equality, and frater- 
: “ae Bs . nity. The wheel is the Wheel of Law (Dharma 
republic. Four different emblems, lion Chakra) Patience and strength, on the 
other hand, is represented by the e lephant 
from the 5th century murals from the Ajanta 
caves, From the 17th century Mughal fort 
at Delhi has been incorpor ated the design of 
scales, signifying justice and economy : while 


whole gamut of an inspiring story. Symbo- 
*; £ y * 

lical richness of India is also judiciously re- 

flected in President's flag of this very young 


capital, elephant, scales and a lotus bowl are 
incorporated in four compartments. The 
four lions of the Asokan pillar capital. of 


aD SaaS 


——— 
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plenty and prosperity have been aptly 
symbolized by the vase holding lotus flower 
(Purna ghata). Colours of the national flag 
are no less distinguished for their selection- 
saffron stripe stands for courage and sacri- 
fice: white for peace and truth : green for 
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President's flag, India faith and chivalry. 


Right: 3 


Asymmetrical organizat on and precise realization of space, dynamic 
equilibrium of opposing values, meticulous balance of colour-arcas, wert 
among the objects of the lifelong researches of Pict Mondrian (1872-1944) 
Horizontal and vertical, the two primary directions; vellow, blue anc 
red, the three primary colours ; white, grey and black, the three non 
‘colour’ values, constitute the elements of Mondrian’s austere art. Àr 
artists’ artist, his researches on the basic vocabulary of visual expression 
. have profoundly influenced. such arts as architecture, planning, typo 
graphy, layout, etc. In fact, many of the front rank cotemporary 
designers, who have to grapple with problems of pure groportionality 
and the new concept of space, have been directly or indig@tly, conscious- 
Iv or not, inspired by Mondrian's absolute integ! 














Composition 1936—Piet Mondrian 
private Collection, Basel 
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"Tug Goon Fors’, the exhibition organized by Max Bill in Zurich shows 
the most outstanding creations in different fields of human activity- 
from the perception "f highlv aesthetic natural phenomena to the dis- 
covery of scientific facts and, finally, the results that creative. power of 
artistic intuition has achieved. Side by side it illustrates the application 
of the laws of Nature to practical arts, beginning from parts of a machine 
toa completed apparatus and the numerous objects which, today, serve 
man as "tools". 

In the exhibition “Phe Good Form? the organizers have tried. to 
bring out questions by showing samples from various ;fcidi of pro- 
duction, They have done this mainly in order to exhibit those productive 
powers which ‘design our LU It should finally be remembered 
that futurt. generauons will judge our time by its cultural trends and 
the level of culture at which we have arrived, as well as by our social 
achievements. We should, therefore, be on our guard not to live for 
appearances, but to try to harmonize the productive powers of our time, 
that is to say, to express these powers in “good forms”. 
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General view of 
the exhibition 
“The Good Form” 


GOOD FORM 
Max Bill 


LL forms originated from more or less 

A mature reflections. In most cases their 
asis is rich experience: they are the 
»utcome of developments of many vears. 
Fhis is, however, not so with all objects 
wound us. Some receive their form out 
of entirely different motives. Development 
s uneven. Thus a chair—to take for 
*xample one of our simplest and most 
iseful furniture—4s not always made simply 
‘or purely useful purposes: it is indeed doubt- 
‘ul if, in its real sense, a chair would ever be 
nade purely for its utility, Le, as a piece of 
‘urniture to sit upon, satisfying all demands 
‘or comfort and elegance at a reasonable 
orice. Yer, chairs have already been made 
ince a much longer time than, for instance. 
ship’s propellers. Strangely enough the use- 
fulness of a chair is also not so easily defined 
is the higher degree of efficacy of a new ma- 
chine part. In our judgment of a chair we, 
:herefore, depend on something else, and this 
something is what we generally call “beauty”. 
It is an old saying that opinions on beauty 
differ and that taste is a private matter. Ex- 
»erience has shown, however, that taste is 
lisputable. There are things which many 
»eople consider beautiful, and there are other 
hings which are thought to be ugly. This 
lepends partly even on the age of the things 
inder consideration. In case of objects de- 
ending on technical changes, ie. those 
NMose technical function is not fully deve- 
oped, forms become obsolete very rapidly. 
A telephone exchange of only twenty five 
years ago appears to us today as completely 
yutmodel 





UA forty years old car looks like 





Spanning fields made visible in 
polarised light. test on celluloid profile 





Interference of two wave groups formed by 
two movement poles on a quicksilver surface 





Movement of a golf plaver photographed 


with a Stroboscope by H. E. Edgerton 


a joke, unless one tries to look at it with parti- 
cular love and understanding for its beautiful 
technical finish. At the beginning of the 20th 
century a cooking range or a sewing machine 
was still an apparatus of whose unaccustom- 
ed shape one felt ashamed and which, it was 
felt, one should adorn with scrolls. 

The matter is quite different in the case of 
furniture and similar objects. Their func- 
tion has not changed fundamentally, their 
development is essentially. achieved, even 
though their use and technical possibilities 
have undergone certain changes. Changes 
here are not functional, they depend on vary- 
ing tastes. Age here has an opposite effect. 
That which is old is beautiful: habit, memo- 
res of past splendour among the upper 
classes, longing for lost originality are mis- 
taken for the real inner value of the thing. 
To many the most pompous appear to be 
the most desirable. The aspiration to belong 
to a higher class, the desire to reach a better 
social position often expresses itself in mis- 
understood splendour. But doesn't an oid 
proverb say that "appearances are decep- 
tive” Have we not experienced it ourselves? 
It is for this reason, why in this exhibition 
“The Good Form" we have tried to do away 
with “appearances” and to show the sleek, 
the genuine-—ie., the good (quality). 

Now, going back to taste again, which can 
be argued, and to the fact, that, besides taste, 
there are many other important factors re- 
garding the form of things. "There is, for 
instance, the material: good or bad material. 
Then, whether the object serves a practical 
Whether it 


‘blocks up space, or whether it is space saving. 


purpose or whether it is useless. 
Pan-shaped 


ply-wood construction, rubber 
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up- 
holstery, flexible separate cushions, tabular frame 
construction (stecl); by Architect Eero Saarinen 





Band with parallel limitation, concave and convex 
forms without limitations. Plastic ‘Continuity’ by 
Max Bill, Zurich 





Bundles of lines arranged with precision result in 
a transparent limited volume. By Naum Gabo, 
Connecticut 








University building in. Miami (USA). Architect. 


Robert Law Weed 





Technical High School, Chicago. Steel frame in 
differentiated proportions. Architect, Ludwig Mics 
van der Rohe 





Technical High School Zurich, 
hiec, Alfred. Roth, Zurich 


Whether, considering its value, it is expensive 
or not, that is to sav, whether it is worth its 
price or not. All these are sensible argu- 
ments which we put forward or which, at 
least, we should put forward before buving 
something: all these arguments put together 
are the definition of quality. Experience has 
taught us that quality is never cheap but in 
the final analysis turns out to be the cheapest 
and that, generally, it is simple and unosten- 
tatious in its outward appearance. 

If we disregard the factors of real quality, 
then when buving an object we are led by 
something else: bv its looks, its outward 
appearance. But it is not always true that 
valuable looking things are really valuable. 
We should, therefore. distrust outward ap- 
pearances. It takes on many disguises. It 
deceives. “Today's productions too turn up at 
times under the mask of some “style”: the 
streamline style. For very good reasons it 
should meet with distrust. It too is a fashion, 
and it has often just as little to do with exist- 
ing realities as has a past stvle. A streamlined 
perambulator is just as ridiculous as is one in 
Empire style. Both are trving to make the 
perambulator look different. Both lie. 

Now, the aim of this exhibition is: to show 
honest endeavours that represent the spirit 
of our time. We are, at the same time, aware 
of the fact that perfection can be achieved 
only very rarely, that man’s vanity likes to 
add something to self-evidence in order to 
make it stand out against others: and in cases 


in which this is done skilfully, not absurdly. 


we believe, that traces of originality or, let us 
sav. artistic intuition can be traced. In this 
way purely constructive and useful objects - 
can be produced which, at the same time, are 


Such 


intentional beauty in things is still rarer than 


beautiful, intended to be beautiful. 
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objects which simply and honestly serve the 
purpose for which they are made, as for ins- 
tance, machines, tools, all types of apparatus, 
that is to sav, all working equipments of 
man. We are already happy if things for 
daily use at least are not made sensclessly, but 
that they serve man in the same way as do 
tools. 

One could probably sav that such demands 
cannot be fulfilled. One can say that man is 
not reasonable and that he is led by his un- 
definable taste. Experiences, however, have 
shown that all this is not quite correct. 
Although people do not change their habits 
very rapidly, changes become perceptible 
after some length of time. This is clearly 
seen from such things which, 40 years ago, 
on account of their. splendid pompousness 
were looked upon as beautiful, are today ob- 
jects of ridicule. To-dav’s experiment is 
tomorrow's norm. 

It is often asked whether things should be 
made by hand, as in old days, or whether 
they should be “industrially” produced. 


What 


we are interested in is to make it possible for 


This is only an academic question. 


a large number of people to obtain beautiful 
things at a low price, thus helping them and 
at the same time bringing beauty into their 
lives. Both. artisan and industry are in a 
position to meet this demand as there are no 
differences in the technique of production as 
far as quality is concerned. Industrial pro- 
ductions, however, have one advantage : they 
are in most cases cheaper than hand-made 
products and are thus easier to be attained. 
Furthermore, industries operating with new 
methods 3nd materials have the possibility of 
bringing out more useful and more beautiful 
forms. 


So far we have concerned ourselves mainly 
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with furniture, tools and other useful equip- 
mens, Of no lesser importance, however, 
are also those things which have a longer 
durability: buildings, for instance. These 
should be made in such a way that even after 
many years we can live in them comfortably, 
The took of our towns, our villages, our coun- 
trvside concerns us in the same measure, 
since these will, not only today and tomorrow 
but for generations to come, be living wit- 
nesses to the abilities and inabilities of our 


epoch, 





Aluminium pans. 


Handles formed according to 
hands 


Protection for hands against burning. 
Design by Thomas Lamb, New York 





Earthenware for cooking. Lid, handle and bottom 

s cis $ PE ia. X ^ 

fung into one another. California Stoneware 
Sausalito qq 





Kantha design from the Institute's portfolio of desigas 


TRADITIONAL DESIGNS AND THEIR MODERN 
APPLICATION 


Dinesh Dutt 


NDiA has a rich and colourful tradition 
| pore down from a very ancient age in 
the field of art. Decorative motifs of various 
kind have originated and developed in this 
subcontinent, inspiring and guiding our 
pptters, metal workers and weavers for many 
thousand years. Some such motifs inherited 
from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are still 
held in popularity adding colour to many 
wares of everytlav use. 

Today*with Indian industry making great 


- 


strides, the prospects opening to applied. art 
are intensely wide. 

In search of modern industrial designs we 
should not blindlv import and accept foreign 
examples as a source of inspiration. In the 
world markets Indian goods have a demand 
if these carry an Indian atmosphere with 
them. . i 

Traditional designs, patterns and motifs 
could very usefully be applied in a modern 


wav. This must be considered in relation 


Ww 
iu 





from 
the Institute's portfolio of designs 


Chandmala made of pith: 


to the particular end to which they are 
adapted. Decoration must not destroy form, 
but allow and even emphasize it. Some 
geometric patterns could be applied to a pot 
with care. If it is done haphazardly, it is 
liable to destroying the form of the pot. 
The Institute of Art in Industry have dur- 
ing the past few years taken up recording 


designs, patterns and motifs for the purpose 
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of adapting them to the various needs of the 
industry. The main reason for taking up this 
survev is to help artists in creating new 
designs using these as a source of inspiration. 

In some designs, the use of animal forms, 


of lions, bulls, birds, deer, fish, etc, ius- 
trate how these were influenced by local 
conditions and environments. As lions, 
peacocks and deer are found in numbers in 
the north, the designs originating from this 
side of the country naturally portray these 
animals. In Kashmir grapes grow in abun- 
dance and hence border designs showing 
bunch of grapes are quite common in the 
Pishmina shawls of Kashmir. Similarly, 
south Indian designs portray the ocean king- 
dom. In Bengal, tigers and snakes are seen 
in many traditional designs on Kanthas, 
which again could be explained. as having a 
direct bearing on the natural environments 
of districts bordering Sunderbans area. 
Symbolic shapes also play a big part in the 


Lotus, Kalka, 


Swastika and the rest have their respective 


traditional designs of India. 
interpretations. These were mostly used, 
originally with some specific ideological 
basis, but in later years these have been used 
very often for their artistic value. Alpona, 
which is a favourite ceremonial decoration 
for all time to come, shows many traces of 
these designs. 

With regard to modern application of 
some ancient designs I give here a few con- 
crete examples. A marble screen done in 
fret work at the Taj is a work of art in itself, 
Its design can, however, have a modern appli- 
cation, e.g, in the form of a wrought iro 
window grill. In order to make a home pleas- 
ing In appearance, one may revert to this heri- 
tage. How many people can afford to have 
marble screens and there is no reason why 


`~ 





Marble screen, from 


Taj Mahal: 
the Insnitute’s portfolio of designs 


to the articles of our daily life, eg. from 


necklace to sari border. The Chandmala 


design will show, for example, how easily the 
star motif could be adapted as a piece of 
ornament—-the pointed ends should. how- 


ever, be less streamlined for safety’s sake. 


In India we are not making any proper 
use of this rich heritage which lay neglected 
in archaeological monuments, museums and 
worn out books of pattern preserved bv the 
traditional craftsmen of the country. The 
time has come when the producers and the 
government as well should wake up to know 
what actually the 
consumers naturally want quality goods at a 
And the quality of the 


consumers want. The 
reasonable price. 


goods cam only be insured when the goods 


- 


we should be denied the pleasure of associat- 
ing ourselves with something beautiful done 
in a more economic way. Many of the de- 


signs available in temples could be adapted 


serve the utility and satisfy the aesthetic 
craving of the purchaser as well. A man will 


always feel reluctant to pick up a thing 
having odd shape, packed in a bad container 
or ornamented with a bad taste showing un- 
matched colours. and unbecoming lines. 
There is enough scope to improve upon the 
shape and character of the products, the 
destgn and appearance of containers and the 
line and colour in the ware. And the use of 
traditional art can help the designers to an 
unlimited extent. 


This traditional sari design may be applied 

to various other decorative purposes ; 

from the Institute's. portfolio of designs 
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The photographs reproduced here were on view in the AH India 
Salon of Pictorial Photography recently organized by the Photographic 
Association of Bengal in Calcutta. 

In India, the progress of photography in various. commercial 
advestisements has been anything but spectacular, but, considering the 
great possibilities that are. apparent in this field. it is high time that 
some of our photographers should be more seriously interested in 
choosing advertising photography as a carcer and a profession, The 
role of the advertiser too is of equal importance in this respect. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN 
COMMERCIAL SPHERES 


rrH. rapid strides, commercial photo- 

graphv has made a steadv advance in 
the western countries. There has been vast 
improvement on all sides, and in this, three 
factors have come into play. Firstly, better 
training conditions available for students. 
Secondly, combination of the technical abi- 
lity and achievements of the photographer 
with the imaginative planning of the client. 
Thirdly, and in no way less important than 
any of the former, the constant research 
carried out by the leading manufacturers of 
photographic materials for more effective 
results. 

In commercial photography, the photogra- 
pher is not only a picture-maker, but he is 
part and parcel of the whole machinery of 
advertising, and he realizes that his choice for 
this profession ultimately makes him one who 
does not merely make a little more money 
for oneself, but he stimulates trade and helps 
industry which mean the well-being of the 
country and the nation as a whole. 

The commercial photographer has got to 
find suitable answers, before he proceeds with 
his work, to such questions: To which speci- 
fic group of the buying public must the pho- 
tograph appeal? In which medium will the 
photograph appear and how will it be 
printed? What are the qualities of the pro- 
duct to be emphasized? What is the function 
which the photograph is expected to per- 
form: What is the relationship between the 
photograph and the rest of the advertise- 


“The 


Advertising 
§ 


advertising photographers—in his 


Science and Technique of 
) Ane 3 
ł hotographv. 
‘The 


able to introduce individuality and his per- 


advertising photographer, unless 
sonal angle into the picture, and unless he 
ceases being nothing more than a mechanic 
behind the camera, will hardlv be in a posi- 
tion to be classed with those having really 
creative talents. He must also have great 
respect for the client's ideas, and seek his co- 
operation without any hesitation. 

Truth in advertising is one of the most 
important aspects of the art of advertising. 
To express simply an exaggeration or carrv 
an unwarranted suggestion to the mind of 
the reader is thoroughly to destroy the public 
confidence and not merelv to weaken but 
often entirely to nullify the effectiveness of 
the advertising. 





Twins--M, Kanitkar 
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My friends the floods 
WwW. N. Bhat 
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So, not only the copywriters, but the artists 
and the photographers as well have to pro- 
While 


the picture of an object need not, in every 


ceed cautiously with their work. 


instance, necessarily be indentical with the 
object itself, liberty should be taken only to 
emphasize some hidden beauty intrinsic in 
the object. As with the copywriter, so also 
with the photographer, addition of artificial 
assets not contained in the object is a decep- 
tion, which does not ultimately pav. Nurn- 
berg also points out that a good reproductive 
still-life photograph must not only give 
correct information on the object portrayed 
in the photograph, but it must evoke the wish 
to buy the illustrated object by stimulating 
thought-associations concerning some per- 
sonal experience of the prospective buyer: 
and/or by enabling the prospective buyer to 
associate the illustrated object with familiar 
surroundings. 
graph the approach is entirely different from 


In a symbolic still-life photo- 


that in a purely reproductive photograph, 
and the former demands the finding of as 
many facts as possible associated with the 
given idea and also the finding of the svm- 
bols for the facts arrived at in a very careful 
manner. To find the most suitable symbols 
for the pictorial interpretation of the idea is 
something more than what the photographer 
gathers from his “inspiration” alone: only a 
systematic development of the logical facul- 
ties of the mind can enable the photographer 
to carry out successfully the transfiguration 
of an ‘Abstract’ into the concrete form of a 
symbol. 

* Tbe commercial photographer may be re- 
quired to photograph quite a wide range of 
subjects while working for the advertisers. 
Fabrics, leather, paper, pottery, glass, silver, 


* 


. 


food and various other technical subjects 


comprising machinery and motor cars 


down to the smallest nuts and bolts—- 
all require different. technique and treat- 
ment. Then comes the face and 
figure—than which there is hardly any 


better vehicle for the advertising expert's 


human 


sales-message. The choice of models require 
quite a lot of tact and consideration 
on the part of the photographer. 
that the 
He must cooperate 


It must 
be remembered models are not 
always “born actors”. 
with the model sympathetically, and he must 
be a great judge of character to recognize 
the models possibilities and limitations. 
Make-up may have to be used either for the 
purpose of obtaining a tvpe or a character 
which cannot be obtained by other means, 
or, overcoming certain. technical limitations 
But, unfortunatelv, a de- 
tailed explanation of these two points is 
extremely 


of the medium. 
altogether impossible in the 
limited space at our disposal. 
The commercial photographer may be 
tempted to treat "fashion photography" as an 
easy Job. Far from it, There has been 
much abuse of fashion photography in quite 
a good many advertisements and catalogues, 
that 
utilitarian considerations, harmony of perfect 


but a good photographer knows 
pictorial form, etc, have to be combined 
with good taste for luring the imagination of 
the prospective buyer into the channels of 
aesthetic perception. The commercial photo- 
grapher must also be well up in the different 
complicated technical processes employed in 
the production of photographic combina- 
tions such as photomontage, superimposition, 
ete, on account of the important part they 


play in advertising photography. 
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from 


style 
Banaras sari for Paris couture 


new 


Sumair's 


| 4 its international appeal, sari has un- 
doubtec lly made a new beginning in the 
fields of pu blicity and contemporary fashion, 


To dav, a like 
Carolyn Schnurer flies to Bombay all the way 


famous fashion-designer 
from America to study the dress of the fisher 
woman minutely not for the sake of mere 
fun, but for exploring enormous possibilities 
in creating new fashion for her country and 
in giving an entirely new colour to the textile 
Chen-Yu, a 


name among the manufacturers in cosmetics 


advertisements. well-known 


in America, find their advertisements and 
their 
British 


publicity campaigns effective with 
their 

patrons and customers, the well-known Lever 
Brothers 


recent advertisement of their reputed pro- 


model wearing a sari. For 


have also introduced sari in a 
duct—Lux—evidently to make this appeal- 
ing from a new angle. In this advertise- 
ment of Miss Valerie 
distinguished British film star, has been 
photographed in a fascinating Indian sari 
which she wears sometimes for special even- 
ings. “It is almost impossible to look un- 
graceful in a sari, "they 
lend vou some of the great dignity of the 
East." 


Lux, Hobson, the 


"says Miss Hobson, 


In foreign advertisements of a thing 
like tyre also the sari has very cleverlv been 
demonstrated from commercial as well as 
aesthetic considerations. 

The gorgeous saris making the curves of 
the delicate body of an Indian lady 'asilv 
zatch. the eve in the streets and retreats of 
“he great cities of Europe and America. The 
societies of London, Paris or New York are 
more and more regarding the sari as one 
uhong the loveliest garbs in which a woman 
an appear. 


This is not only a compliment 


© the dress itself but to the unmatched 
xace with whieh it is worn. 


* 


Matilda Eches 
introducing 
Indian sari as 
evening dress 
in Venice 
where London 
designers re- 
cently display- 
ed their. cou- 
ture at the 
Film Festival 
of Venice. 





The sari has thrown out a wide challenge. 
It has alre: idv inspired London, Paris and 
New York designers and its motifs and style 
are beginning to appear in the evening 
gowns, bathing costumes, spring dresses, and 
others, modern 
designer of New York, has adopted many 


designs from Indian saris and her 


R: wwlings, a celebrated 
recent 
fashion di rawings are evidence of a belief 
that the saris of yesterday and centuries 
before can be the i inspiration for today's and 
tomorrow's fashion. To the E nglish and the 
American movie-stars the sari is of increas- 
ing interest and thev are taking a fancy to 
it for a definite novelty in their smartness. 
chose to but Indian 
saris and took her c dancing lessons under the 


Indian pupil of Katherine Dunham. The 


Actress Ava Gardener 
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In U.S.A.: 


MAKE UP 


A multi-colour poster issued by Chen Yu 





LIPSTICK 


well-known actress and playwright Miss 
Ruth Gordon loves to wear a dress which the 
famous designer Mainbocher made for her 
from two Indian saris. And many others 
like them (e.g. Tina Leser) have been 
inspired in a similar way. 

The orient has long influenced the Paris 
designers. Paris has also witnessed the sari 
in its different fashion-roles. At a recent 
party in Paris, Barbara Hutton, the Wool- 
worth heiress, appeared in a gold-embroider- 
ed red sari to receive her three hundred 
guests. 

The Duchess of Windsor is fond of a sari 
which has been made into a fuchsia and gold 
dinner dress. Many other names belonging 
to high social circles can also be mentioned 
here. Mrs. Gilbert Miller has great pleasure 
in wearing a dress made of a burgundy and 
gold sari. Mrs. Wolcott Blair looks charm- 
ing in another version of the sari designed 
Mrs. John C. 
Wilson has been beautifully photographed 


as an informal dinner dress. 


in Paris in two of the sari-dresses which 


Mainbocher made for her in New York. 





In halv: 


The Indian sari with gold and green 
embroidery made into a new dress, which had 
tremendous success at the showing organized by 


Rajkumari Sumair, first cousin. of the 


Maharaja of Patiala, away from India over a 
period of vears, is now in the Paris fashion 
India 
form part of her collection, and Sumair 


scene. Magnificent fabrics from 


intends to specialize, in the words of 
Lucie Noel, the first fashion critic of Paris, 
“mostly in evening and semi-formal creations 
made from hand-spun Indian silks and 
brocades, woven with genuine silver and gold 
threads, which were introduced into hand 
loomed fabrics by the famous Banaras weav- 
With a ‘natural 
flair’ for creating beautiful clothes and her 


ers in the tenth century.” 


pre-war expericnce in Paris couture Sumair 


has sometimes made a pleasant mixture ol 


the Centro Fashion of Milan. 


East and West in her designs, with great 
future promises. 

The exhibition of the Indian textiles held 
this year during the first week of May in 
Helsinki (Finland) was not only a great 
attraction in a general way, but to the ladies 
of Scandinavian countries it had a special ap- 
peal. Mrs, Nehru, wife of Shri R. K. Nehru, 
the Indian ambassador in Finland, had to 
help those ladies wear saris for display in this 
exhibition. i 
‘The 


American occupation housewife in Japan 


As for Japan, a report runs thus: 
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YY now de safe enough fo cme 
the shear bests of ttis Bear viri 
skadu apricot and gold. The 
He domne fights up Miss 
honie nearahesnar hair and dark 
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In U.K.: 
A multi-colour magazine adver- 
tisement issued by Lever 


Brothers, London. 
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Valeri 
Hobson 


makes fashion a personal! affair 


Lux keeps her 
pretty things soft and 
lovely as new 


has found a new aid to glamour, the 
Indian sari. The American P. X. 
services have brought to Japan a large 
stock of saris, dupattas and zari evening 
handbags and have put them on sale in 
the Tokvo and Yokohama P. Xs. The 
saris are in. Banaras brocade work, rich 
in design and colour... . — The open- 
ing dav of the sales was a gala affair. 
Mrs. Charmayne King, wife of Major 
King. of G.H.Q., S.C. A.P., charmingly 
dressed in sari posed as a model. The 
sales were brisk. Two ladies from the 
Indian Mission, at the special invitation 
of the P. X.. helped prospective custo- 
mers in Tokyo and Yokohama to try 
on the saris and learn the different stvles 
of draping. Sometimes they had to 
give three or four demonstrations to a 
keen customer to suit her taste in design 
and colour. 

British Industries Fair which is being 
held today along with the Festival of 
Britain, has a stall of saris, and it has 
its "D.LE. Sar "-—after its name with its 
own fashion design. 

Countries overseas have taken a 
fancy to sari, but have not remained 


siete  satished with what they have already 


got. In places like London, Paris and 
New York, the fashion experts and. design- 
ers are taking keen interest in introducing 
various novelties by cutting it and. making 
certain modifications here and there suit- 
ing their soil and individual social taste and 
they are in constant search for new designs 
from old paintings and sculptures preserved 
in the city museums. 
Even in the diplomatic circles in the 
capital of India many foreign girls are re- 
ported to be keen about trying On garis, so 
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in 


France: 
(France) Lid. for their cosmetics, jewelleries and ‘sari 
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IHRER MAMES OF PARIS LUXURE 


BOUCHERON 


tricolour 


advertisement issued by 
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a sundress and jacket 
of silver plaided sheer cotton 
designed with ndun relish by 
Carolyn Schnurer. india pink, 


green Galey and Lord 
cotton. From her Indian resort 
election 39.95 


Exclusively at joseph magin. 


Iso at all Pech $ Pech Stores 


* sacramento + caloria o reno o mevada 


An advertisement issued by Joseph Magnin of the United States 

showing their sun-dress designed by Carolyn Schnurer who recently 

visited Bombay for a special study of the saris of Bombay 
fisher-women. 


irresistible are their charm and attraction to 
them. 

In the last London celebration of India's 
Independence Day the following was the 
frank comment of an observer: “A prettier 
sight than all the assembled dignitaries 
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were the Indian young women who moved 
among them, and the saris which they wore 
were dazzling to the eye. The sari may be 
a fixed form, but to be sure those who wear 
it can create more striking effects than all 
the designers of Paris put together.” 





In. India: 
girls for wearing sari. 


PHOTO: ERROL NYSS 


A growing tendency among the European 
An example of how a Murshidabad 


sari has been cleverly adopted for an outdoor excursion, 


In India, our enthusiasm in bringing fresh- 
ness and novelty in the designs of saris does 
not seem to be quite encouraging; the result 
may be that we may have to be one dav 
victimised by fashion imported into this land 
gf ours from abroad--an inevitable tragedy 
emerging from our own inaction in this res- 
pect. Scope of saris in the foreign markets 
is getting wider and wider day by day and 


the Indian ifdustrialists can ill afford to 


remain blind to it. The steps to be taken 
by our designers are also too obvious. 

In countries bound with snow the sari may 
not be the only habit of wear for the entire 
vear. But the glamour and the grace in the 
folds and pattern of saris have spelled a 
deep lure upon the womanhood of the world, 
and it may not be far to see the sari accepted 
as an international wear of dignity and 


respect. 


DESIGN REVIEW 


(Photographs by courtesy British Information Services? 





This bookshelf is made in solid Sycamore mahogany with Beech dowels, quarter-inch. plate 


glass and nylon cord. 


T is commonlv accepted. business practice 
[E stage some form of sales promotion when 
difficult times setin. The Festival of Britain, 
in its industrial and commercial aspects, will 
be sales and prestige promotion on a national 
The 


normal practice with the unusual spectacle of 
| 


scale. Festival has reinforced this 


a national ‘selective’ exhibition. All manu- 
factured goods have been selected for their 
quality of workmanship and materials, their 
value for money and their design. 

The 1951 exhibitions will show how this 
‘pride in workmanship’ applies to all catego- 
ries of British production from capital goods 
at one end of the scale to fashion goods at 
the other. At the main 


same time, the 
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To prevent any movement this glass-sheif rests on rubber dowels. 


emphasis i the various sections of the 
exhibition theme is on. current production 
and on contemporary development. 

Photographs and actual exhibits of more 
than twenty thousand British products have 
been displaved in several of the exhibitions 
of the Festival of Britain this year. 

These subjects have been compiled from 
the Council of Industrial. Design’s 71951 
Stock List" which is composed of photographs 
of well designed products now being manu- 
factured in Britain. " 

The few photographs reproduced here 
have been provisionally selected. for display 
at the South Bank Exhibition in a feature 


called “Design Review”. 





This “O-Vee" engincer's inspection instrument 
measures the effective diameter of screw threads. 


Right: 
A new micro preci- 
sion drilling machine 
made of aluminium, 





Turbo-prop engines have been fitted to the giant Brabazon and the Saunders-Roc-Princess 
new flving boats. 
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‘Pop left: 

Unit furniture arranged by the Council of 

Industrial Design together with a newly designed 
cotfee set. 


Top right: 

This room is fitted with the latest designs in 

furniture. and fittings manufactured by some of 
Britain’s leading firms. 


Middle right: 

Modern furniture and furnishings, These articles 

are from the stock list of the Council of Industrial 
Design. 


Bottom left: 
New design in hunting and polo saddle 


Bottom right: 
This well-designed electric iron has a headlamp 
which iluminates pleats and folds, 
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Our New President 


E welcome the Hon'ble Sri Hare Krushna 

\ \ Mahatab, Minister. for Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India as the new Presi- 
dent of the Institute. His association with a 
state, rich in art traditions, together with his wide 
interest and experience will be of tremendous help 
to us in advancing the art-in-industry movement 


in this country. 


Sir Homi Mody, our outgoing President, had 
always been a source of inspiration to the Institute. 
We earnestly hope that he will continue to main- 
tain his contact with us inspite of his heavy 
preoccupations, 


This Year’s Exhibition 


Well-marked with enthusiasm the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Institute held this vear at Artistry 





A section of the visitors to one of the halls 
accommodating press layouts, posters, etc. 





His Excellency Janab Asaf Ali with Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Burdwan: Declaring the 1951 Art in 
Industry Exhibition open by cutting the tape. 


House, Calcutta, on March 19, was opened by 
His Excellency Janab Asaf Ali, Governor of 


Orissa. 


Welcoming the Governor, the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan, our Chairman, while ex- 
plaining briefly the aims and objects of the Insti- 
tute, said that India could only sell her products 
if they were presented attractively by skilled 
designers, He felt that the Institute could play 
an important and useful part in reviving the most 
attractive designs of our cottage industries which 
time were world 


at one competing in the 


market. 


Janab Asaf Ali appreciated the efforts made by 
the Institute for the revival of  art-in-industry 
the need for standard- 


movement, He stressed 


ization of designs. Art was nothing else but 
science expressed and applied, he added. 

The exhibition served to show tremendous 
potentialities and possibilities ; it sought to inte- 
rest the industrialists and the artists in raising thc 
standard of commercial art as well as of manufac- 
tured goods in an age of compctition ; 1t also sug- 
gested the great scope of our cottage* industries 
in the modern market and, at the same time, 
created in the public mind a better appreciation 
of things beautiful. 





For nearly a fortnight the exhibition attracted 


well over 10,000 visitors, and the total cash sales 
of the cottage industry products exceeded 
Hs. 10,000/-. "Po quote onc of the manv press 
comments in appreciation of this exhibition: 
‘this is the most stimulating exhibition, and cer- 
tainly the best arranged one, that Calcutta has 
scen for a long ume.’ 

We believe that both men and women are get- 
ting more and more critical about the things they 
use, and that the branches of industry concerned 
with the provision of material and equipment for 
a modern home may find that the ultimate con- 
sumer has become far more conscious now of the 
quality and artistic appreciation of things of every 
‘day usc. “Chis new awareness should be anticipa- 
ted and honoured. And the art in industry ex- 
hibitions have a great guiding influence in this 
respect. 
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Above:  Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, 
the Chairman of the Institute, intro- 
ducing some of the members of the 
Executive Committee. to Janab Asaf 
Ah. From left: Mr. T. Swaminathan, 
Los. Mr. S. J. M. Stark, Mr. L D. 
Kotwal, Mr. H. Chiswell Jones, Mr. 
Dinesh Dutt, Mr. R. K. Sixkar, Mr. S. 
K. Bose. 7 





A corner of the cottage industry section showing Cuttack textiles. 
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17 Ruby jewelled 

movement, dust- 

proof, antimagnetic— 

a sturdy Swiss Watch, 

at Rs. 85/- each. Guaranteed for 
3 years, Also, in 20 microns 
rolled gold at Rs. 102/- each. 


* 
anglo-swiss watch co. IT DALHOUSIE SQUARE EAST, CALCUTTA. 





Press Advertisement: Canada 


Modern Publicity : 1950-51 


Edited by Frank A. Mercer and Charles Rosner, 
The Studio Publications, London and New York. 
Cloth 30s, net. Size 147 x 84" in. 


Modern Publicity marches on. The volume 
under review, the twentieth. “Art and Industry" 
Annual of International Adverusing Art, is an 
index to the advance made by modern publicity in 
certain directions, The volume covers as many 
as 24 countrics and contains nearly 600 reproduc- 
tions, 52 of which are in full colour. India 
has been represented through five reproductions, 
and Messrs. ]. Waler Thomson and D. J. 
Kevmer can well pride themselves on their achieve- 
ment. The photographs of a carefully selected 


Oe etn dprn int gene eter te collection of posters, showcards, newspaper and 


ADVERTISING » MERCRARDISING + COMMERCIAL RESEARCH Les K 2 
Montreal e Toronto magazine advertising, booklets, folders, various 


Wianipag * Vancouver 


forms of direct mail advertsing, letterheads, labels, 
wrapping papers and packaging, ete, published in 
this unique book will be of great interest to the 
advertiser, his agent, artist, designer and printer, 
and cnable them to study with much profit the 
methods and standards in different countries of 
the world. The illustrations are not mercly the 
artists’ drawings or projects. Each of them is a 
reproduction of an actual advertisement, ‘tried 
and tested at considerable expense in the com- 
petitive markets of the world.” The volume will 
immensely help the advertisers, agents and 
artists follow carefully the trends or peculiarities 
of different types of modern advertisements in 
the form of posters, press advertisements, show- 
cards and cut-out displays, packaging, direct mail, 
ete, and also assess the value of advertisement, 
which itself may now-a-days be classed as an im- 
portant industry requiring the talent and labour 
of many and also feeding many, especially in in- 
dustriallv developed foreign countries. The Studio 
Publications deserve every congratulation for this 
fine publication, which will be of tremendous practi- 
cal value to those who have anything to do with the 


arr and science of modern commercial publicity. 


ALM 
Packaging: Great Britain . 
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For 
men 
down 
the pits 





The miner's man-hour output 


continues to be the coal industry's 
most vital element. 


Tea, twice daily, fights fatigue, 
brings refreshing cheer and fosters 
contentment. These, in turn, pay 
good dividends in effort and 
increased output. 


If you wish to know more 
about it, write to the Central Tea 
Board, who will be glad to offer free 
advice and help on tea service. 






A timely cup of tea is as good /7 
as a long rest, they say. Usually it id 
is better. The worker will tell you. /g 
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ASK THE 
WORKER 


issued by The Central Tea Board, 
27 & 29, Brabourne Road, Calcutta. 
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—rely on US 


Every wise user of pneumatic tyres carries with him a 
repair outfit-—patches and rubber solution. The rubber 
solution may not be wanted for a long time. But when 
it is wanted it is wanted quickly—and in perfect condi- 
tion, India's tyre manufacturers rely on Metal Box to 
supply containers which will protect this product 
during long storage, often under unfair conditions. The 
colapsible tube provides a simple, convenient and 
economical packing. The small amount of solution 
needed may be squeezed out and applied to the exact 
spot required with ease, the remainder is kept free 
from deterioration by the air-tight screw-on cap. Metal 
Box are equipped to make metal containers suitable for 
almost any commodity; our research and design depart- 
ments are staffed with skilled technicians backed by many 
years’ experience of widely diverse packaging problems. 





MBX 15/51 


Every year 
over Rs.30 crores-worth 
of Indian-made products 
are packed 


in Metal Box containers 


Indias growing Tyre Industry relies on... 


B The Metal Box Company of India Limited 


CALCUTTA © BOMBAY © MADRAS 
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Cuts your motoring costs! 


Mobiloil saves on WEAR! Mobiloil 
resists HEAT, never becomes thin and 
therefore always lubricates properly. 


Mobiloil saves on REPAIRS! 


Mobiloil cleans out DIRT, prevents carbon 
from clogging vital oil passages. 


Mobiloil saves on PETROL! Mobiloil 
stops harmful ACIDS from corroding your engine 
and so reduces power wastage, cuts petrol bills. 


Mobiloil 


You can buy genuine Triple-Action Mobiloil, wherever 
you see the sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


{The Liabilicy of che Members of the Company is Limited) 





V.4576 
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GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 


BOMBAY * 


ARCADE - CALCUTTA: 


BANARAS * DELHI ` 















CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET? 


You may not know agreat deal about motor 
oils but then—strictly between ourselves— 
neither does your husband, though we have 
been trying hard to educate him. So to- 
night when he comes home, tired and 
weary after a hard day at the club, just 
whisper softly in his ear— What are 
the three basic qualities of Shell X-100 
Motor Oil ?"—and watch the result. 
Score two points for a whimper, five 
points for a blood-curdling scream 
and ten points for assault and 
battery, If you survive, it 
might be a good idea to know 
the answers, so here they are: 


DETERGENCY : The additives in 
Shell X-100 disperse and wash 
away carbon and other deposits 
which de your engine a great 
deal of no good. 


STABILITY: The additives in Shell X-100 
prevent oxidisation of oil, the main cause 
of sludge formation. 


PROTECTION: Shell X.100 coats the 
Working parts with a tenacious film, 
preventing corrosion and ensuring efficient 
lubrication at all times. 


You, too, dear lady, can be sure of SHELL X-100 Motor Oil 
and 


BURMAH-SHELL DELIVER THE GOODS 
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SREE SARASWATY PRESS LIMITED 
32 Upper Circular Road Calcutta 


THE FUTURE OF 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Herbert Read 


Example of a modern design in ceramics 
shown recently in a Paris Exhibition. 


I would like to make the main subject of 


chological snags which raise their ugly heads 
when we look into the future of industrial 
design. We cannot separate the future of 
industrial design from the future of the in- 
dustrial designer, nor from the future of 
industrial man in general. I want, therefore, 
to take this problem out of its present all-too- 
academic setting, and consider it in its 
human and social aspects. 

If, therefore, vou will look at our economic 
system as distinct from our industrial svstem, 
you will discover three features which effec- 
tively prevent the free use of good design. 
The most obvious one is the profit motive— 
which, incidentallv, is not to be confused 
with private enterprise. If vour economic 
system is such, that an expanding amouit of 
froduction from competing sources is pitched 
against a relatively static or even shrinking 
power of consumption, then what we without 
shame call "cheapness" will become the 





dominant factor in production. That cheap- 
ness rather than richness should ever have 
become a virtuous quality in our civilization 
is, of course, a sufficiently damning criticism 
of that civilization. For cheapness implies a 
continual minimizing process—less of every- 
thing, less raw material, less labour, less time, 
and, above all, less "overhead charges," a 
mystical formula which covers, among other 
things, the payment of a designer. The first 
answer to our question, therefore, is that the 
present economic system tends to eliminate 
design in the costing process: design doesn't 
necessarily pav. 

I am asking why the present economic 
system fails to give a free hand to the 
designer, and I have suggested one reason. 
The second reason I am going to give 
is closely related. 1 have mentioned the 
which is an essential 
economic 


costing 
part of the present 
Now, picture to yourself this process taking 


place in the office of a tvpical industrial 


process, 
system. 


| 
| 
| 
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Pair of vascs designed by Eric Gill for Stenben 
Glass: from a collection of Designs in Glass by 
twenty-seven contemporary. artists. 


undertaking. So much rent for the ground 
they stand on : so much interest on the cost 
of the building; so much for the machines 
and so much for the power which drives 
them ; so much for the hands which tend the 
machines and so much for the raw material. 
All these things are solid and material: vou 
can, like Dr. Johnson, kick them with the toe 
of your boot. But suddenly another element 
intrudes: design. It is intangible—almost, 
to the manufacturer, metaphysical. Why, in 
the midst of a mechanical and materialistic 
world, with machines humming and ham- 
mers clanging around him, should the hard- 
headed manufacturer be expected to pay for 
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a metaphysical entity? If we have any 
sympathetic grasp of the manufacturer's daily 
life and daily preoccupations, we can only 
wonder that he should recognize the exist- 
ence of design, let alone pay for it. It is true 
that the things he makes have to be given a 
shape. But most of the things he makes 
already have a shape, the same yesterday, the 
same today, and the same tomorrow. 

Why, in the name of all that’s prudent and 
profitable, should he attempt to change the 
existing shapes of things? It is not his busi- 
ness to improve the world, but to pay a divi- 
dend. That is the logic of the facts and it is 
unanswerable. 

In the third place, an answer to my ques- 
tion which may seem more trivial, but which 
is really viral. Modern industry depends on 
its system of distributioa—the gigantic orga- 
nization of trade. 


Hidden in this verv intricate pile is a very 


wholesale and retail 
black nigger: he is called the buyer. He is 
the funnel through which the mass produc- 
tion of the factories must pass before it is 
displayed in the stores and shops for the 
temptation of the consumer. Again let us 
censider this individual with human sym- 
pathy. He is a nice little man with a com- 
fortable little home in the suburbs, a wife and 
family and all the other cares which create 
an intense longing for security. Ile earns 
his living on a commission basis. He gets 
his 10 per cent or whatever it may be on the 
turnover of the business he does, and that, 
to most of us, seems a very Just basis—fore- 
sight and enterprise being dulv rewarded on 
But now look at this little 
man's activities from the point of view of the 
design of the articles which he buvs and 
which his shop sells. 


a sliding. scale. 


For many years now 


he has been making quite a nice living out of 





“Materials change Appearances"-—showing groups 
of articles serving the same purpose but made of 
different materials. 

a regular sale of Jacobean oak furniture, 
oriental carpets made in Kidderminster, 
lampshades with silk fringes and cushions 
with appliqué butterflies. Then one day a 
mild fanatic of design comes along and tells 
him that he is a corrupter of public taste and 
that he ought to give the public something 
"fit for its purpose,” etc. perhaps a steel-tube 
chair, a chromium lampstand, something 
severe but subtle in glass or stainless steel. 
Now it may be that these new objects are 
infinitely better both from a functional and 
an aesthetic point of view: it may be that 
there is a large public ready to buv them. 
But however eloquent we may be, and how 
manv facts about the adaptability of public 
taste Mass Observation may produce, there 
remains a very, real clement of risk for the 


. 
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buver. And apart from the risk, there is all 
the trouble of learning a new sales talk, all the 
trouble of converting scores if not hundreds 
of retailers. This is a very real snag in the 
path of progress in industrial design, and 1 
see no way round it short of an abolition of 
the commission basis upon which the buver 
depends for his living. It isa pernicious 
and illogical system in any case, for a man's 
income should depend, not on other people's 
needs, but on his own. 

I am now going to ask vou to assume that 
these three defects in the existing economic 
system have been removed, and that there 
are no further obstacles to the full and free 
application of design to the products of the. 
Production is for use 


industrial. svstem. 


rather than profit, evervthing is made fit for 


the purpose it is to serve, and everyone has 
the necessary means to acguire the essentials 
of a decent life at the highest level of pre- 
Of course, there will still be 
But virtually the 


vailing taste, 
plenty of problems left. ` 
design paradise will have come into being 
and we shall have not only a machine age 
have so far lacked, a 


but also what we 


machine art. It is, let me emphasize, 
a very possible, and even a very pro- 
bable, Utopia. The necessary steps can be 
clearly defined and the only obstacles could 
be easilv removed. even within the frame- 
work of the existing industrial system. The 
main requisite is a more flexible economic 
system which will allow the industrial system 


to function freely, without those restrictions 


on output and quality which are at present 
dictated by the profit motive. And there 
are many signs that the economic system Is 
changing and will continue to change in this 
direction: indeed, it must change in accord- 
ance with the process of economic stabiliza- 
tion which is evervwhere taking place and 
to which we must adapt ourselves if we are 
to avoid an unending series of world wars 
and the ultimate extinction of our civiliza- 
tion. All forward-looking economists. and 
sociologists are agreed on this: a balanced 
economy is the “essential foundation for the 
| take 


that phrase from a recent pamphlet of Lewis 


next step in human development." 


Mumford’s, one of the wisest and most intel- 
ligent of our sociologists. “The conditions 
which favoured expansion during the last 
three centuries are all definitely over : expan- 
sion on past terms Is possible only for the 
purpose of waging war. If stabilization 
should continue in purely pecuniary terms 
of monopoly, insurance, class privilege, the 
result will be self-defeating : whereas, if it is 





A stand inspired by Hoop-la displaying wel 


resisted, it must lead to a complete. break- 
down of our whole economy. Just as 
surely as we can forecast the inevitability of 
this process of stabilization, so surely can we 
predict that stabilization when it comes will 
be expressed in a general tendency to substi- 
tute qualitative for quantitative standards. 
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If there are any laws of history (which 
I doubt), this is one: that a stable civilization 
is biased towards quality of achievement, a 
Dias which has hitherto eventually led to 
over-refinement and sophistication. But that 
is the danger I am leading up to. 


I have asked. vou to imagine that a stable 


civilization has been achieved, and that the 
industrial system is then devoted to the mass 
production of articles which satisfy the 
aesthetic standards which we have establish- 
ed for machine art: economy, precision, fit- 
ness for purpose-—all qualities. of classical 
beauty. What then? We shall have factories 
full of clean automatic machines moulding 
and stamping, punching and polishing, in- 
rumerable objects which are compact in 
form, harmonious in shape, delectable in 
colour. Gone are the jointed and fragile 
objects which today we ingeniously construct 
from wood and metal: almost everything will 
be made from one basic plastic material, and 
beds and bathtubs, plates and dishes, radio 
cabinets and motor cars, will spill out of the 
factories in an unending stream ol glossy 
jujubes. I am perhaps exaggerating: if we 
get tired of glossiness, we can have our sur- 
faces matt. Nothing will be impossible. The 
technologist and the designer between them 
will be able to satisfy every whim and fancy. 
From a technical point of view, it will all be 
fearfully easy, and we may well ask our- 
selves: where is the restraint to come from? 
What is to prevent this search for quality and 
variety degenerating into an avalanche of 
vulgarity ? 

Prophets have a pre-emptive right to be 
gloomy, and in that role I would warn vou 
that nothing whatever can save us from that 
avalanche unless we take preventive measures 
now. The children who are being educated 
in our schools todav are the people who will 
inherit the Plastic Age we are preparing, and 
what powers of resistance wil! they have 
when thev enter into the glossy land of pro- 
misez They will have less than we have, 
much less than our ancestors had. ` 

If by advances in technology, in machine- 


tool design, by factory organization and 


so on, the human element is largely 
eliminated from production, then, apart from 
the problem of the adequate distribution 
and consumption of 
produced 


I have already said, could conceivably 


these mechanically 


goods—a problem which, as 
C 
be solved bv some scheme of social credit 


—there remains not only what the 
sociologists call the problem of leisure, but 
this much more serious aspect of the pro- 
blem which I have called "the atrophy of 
sensation." You might conceivably solve the 
problem of leisure, not only bv emploving a 
greater 
trades and social services, but also by various 


number of people in distributive 


forms of cultural entertainment. It is an only 
too credible possibilitv—-a vast conglomera- 
tion of shopwalkers and civil servants, ticket- 
punchers and typists, their hands getting 
more and more refined, their minds more 
and more cultured. Even the peasant’s 
fingers will have forgotten the knack of milk- 
ing a cow, and the spade and fork will have 
joined the rest of the tools of the Iron Age 
in our museums, 

It might be said that I have forgotten the 
designer, and the pattern maker and the 
machine-tool maker. But these people who 
may still be required to use their hands in 
creative contact with a material will always 
be an insignificant minority in any industrial 
community, and quite unable to check a 
general atrophy of sensibility in a civilization. 
No: if we are to go forward to the logical 
conclusion of the machine age—and I am not 
suggesting that we should attempt to arrest 
an historical process of such required 
-momentum—then we must create a move- 
ment in a parallel direction, and not in 
opposition. 
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We must, in other words, establish. a 


double-decker civilization. That is not so 
fantastic as at first sight it might seem. Such 
a phenomenon has, indeed, appeared many 
times in the course of history, chiefly in 
primitive communities where a secret art was 
practised by the priesthood in complete in- 
dependence of the utilitarian or decorative 
arts of the common people. But the most 
striking example of a duplex civilization is 
that of Ancient Egypt, and it is one which 
offers some striking parallels to our own, In 
the valley of the Nile there existed for many 
centuries side by side two tvpes of art of 
entirely distinct character. One, consisting 
mainly of public buildings and sculptured 
monuments, was religious: the other, con- 
sisting mainly of paintings, small carvings 
and decorated vessels of various kinds, was 
domestic. The religious art was geometric, 
rational, objective, abstract: the other was 
naturalistic, lyrical, even sentimental, These 
two arts did not represent the highbrow and 
lowbrow extremes of expression within a 
social unity: they were completely divorced 
styles, uninfluenced by each other, almost 
unaware of each other. 

A similar stylistic division has already be- 
come evident in our own time, though few 
people are vet conscious of it, and fewer still 
are aware of its significance, or willing to 
draw conclusions from it. But surely be- 
tween 


art of 


the constructive a Gabo or 


Nicholson, the functional architecture of Le 
Corbusier or Aalto on the one hand, and the 
rest of what passes for art and architecture 
on the other hand, there is not merely a 
separation, but a decree absolute. Among 
that rest there is much that is merely bad and 
imitative, and I would not in any case wish 
to lump it all together in one, category. But 


among it we shall find the naturalistic. the 
lyrical and sentimental modes of expression 
which correspond strictly in character to the 
domestic arts of Ancient Egvpt. 


The art of the machine can never. be 


naturalistic or humanistic: it is an art of geo- 
metrical proportions, of purely formal harmo- 
nies, Though my last wish is to exclude 
those intuitive faculties which only the 
artist can bring to bear on industrial design, 
its general character can best be described as 
“objective rationality, which is a translation 
of the very phrase which a German histo- 
rian of art has used to describe Egyptian 
which 
speaks out most clearly in it as a phenomenon 


architecture. "The — characteristic 
in general 1s that naked, abstract absoluteness 
of the constructive spirit in its cold grandeur, 
its terse decidedness, its renunciation of every 
superfluous articulation.” That is Professor 


An attractively designed scat 


which can be folded compactly for storage or transport, 





Worringer’s description of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, but it might equally well be a descrip- 
tion of contemporary functional architecture, 
The spirit underlying Egyptian architecture 
and the spirit underlying modern. architec- 
ture is the same spirit and it is something 
quite distinct from the naturalistic or hu- 
manistic art which led a separate existence in 
Egypt, but which is being slowly eliminated 
from our own civilization by the machine. 
We cannot, at this stage of development, 
oppose the machine: we must let it rip, and 
with confidence. Egvptian art. proves. that 
its spirit of objective rationality is capable of 
the most magnificent and awe-inspiring 
achievements. We can already see its poten- 
tialities around us, in the functional build- 
ings which have already been erected in this 
country and elsewhere, and in some of the 


products of the machine industry. But do 
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A stand inspired by Hoop-la 

displaying well designed goods. 

not let us make the mistake of assuming that 
a civilization can. be based on rationality or 
functionalism alone. The foundations of a 
civilization rest not in the mind but in the 
senses, and unless we can use the senses. 
educate the senses, we shall never have the 
biological conditions for human survival, let 


alone human progress. 
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We must look forward. therefore, to some 
division of our human and social activities 
which will ensure a due proportion of time 
devoted to manual craftsmanship, 1t would 
be quite impracticable to achieve this by : ny 


artificial interference with industrial deve- 





lopment. We cannot select. several indus 
and reserve 


. 


tries sav furniture and pottery 


these for handicraft. Such vertical rifts in 
the industrial system would lead to economic 
anomalies and social inequalities. They 
would divide the industrial world into a 
technological priesthood and a lower order 
of handicraftsmen. That solution might be 
possible under some system of centralized 
planning, but I think we can dismiss it as 
undesirable and as only partial in its effects. 
But there is another possibility, and this is 
to make the division horizontal, affecting 
every industry and every individual, but only 
up to a certain point. In other words, let 
every individual serve an apprenticeship in 
handicrafts. I go further: I would say that 
handicraft, or rather, since this word has too 
limited an application, that creative arts of 
every kind, should be made the basis of our 
educational system. If, between the ages of 
five and fifteen, we could give all our children 
a training of the senses through the construc- 


tom their hands and eyes, indeed all their 
instruments of sensation, to a creative com- 
munion with sounds and colours, textures 
and consistencies, a communion with nature 
in all its substantial variety, then we need 
not fear the fate of those children in a wholly 
mechanized world, They would carry with- 
in their minds, within their bodies, the 
natural antidote to objective rationality, a 
spontaneous overflow of creative energies 
into their hours of leisure. 

The result would be a private art standing 
over against the public art of the factories. 
But that—in our painting and sculpture, our 
poetry and dancing, our artist-potters and 
ifrtist-weavers--we already have. That is to 
sav, we have a tiny minority of people calling 
themselves artists. I am recommending that 
everyone should be an artist. I am not re- 
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commending it in a spirit of dilettantism, 
but as the onlv preventive of a vast neurosis 
which will overcome a wholly mechanized 
and rationalized civilization. 

I make a further claim. The art of that 
completely mechanized civilization can 
never, if itis to be an art, arise from the 
purely rational solution of functional pro- 
blems. The function, after all, alwavs relates 
to human needs. Human needs, in their 
turn, are alwavs related to a natural environ- 
ment. There can be no artificial separation 
of art from nature, of the machine from 
i The great 
of the future will soar above the clouds, but 


its environment. air-liners 
their very shape and size will be determined 
by the element which sustains them. We 
can fly because we understand the natural 
properties of air, and in every sense, in every 
direction, we shall only advance on an under- 
standing of nature. Let our children there- 
fore first learn about the potentialities of 
nature, and about the potentialities of those 
senses by means of which they can give shape 
to the products of nature. In this way the 
community at large will gradually acquire a 
spontaneous desire to give expression to crea- 
tive impulses, and hands will never again lose 
their cunning, nor eyes their delight in 
colour and form. Only a people serving an 
apprenticeship to nature can be trusted with 
machines. Only such a people will so con- 
trive and control those machines that their 
products are an enhancement of biological 
needs, and not a denial of them. Only such 
a people will be secure from the debilitating 
effects of mass production and mass leisure. 
Only sucha people, with sensations still vivid 
and intelligence ever active, can hope to, 
form a stable and integrated society in the 
industrial world of the future. 


EMPORIA FOR COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Marcella Hardy 


OrrAGE industries do not have to be 
row on the country, nor examples 
of foreign countries emulated: what we 
need is that these small industries and crafts 
be enabled to breathe freely again, to find 
activity and life through normal channels, 
to find their own level in the country’s 
economy. Many industries have long been 
choked and starved, and are still all but dead. 
They do not need ‘encouragement’, they 
need, metaphorically speaking, their own air 
and food and water, and then they will 
thrive. The Panchatantra’s “To keep alive, 
a man must thrive" is just as true today as 
ever. To provide this food and air and 





Š 
Kashmiri lady's dress neatly hung 
for display in a cottage industry emporium. 
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water should be the role of sales depots for 
hand-made articles, the Cottage Industries 
Emporia : but, to do this, the entire approach 
to the meaning and running of these institu- 
tions should change. The result will un- 
doubtedly and almost immediately prove 
‘encouraging’ for the Government. 

How is this nourishment to be provided to 
the languishing cottage industries: What 
would be a better approach to the question of 
their continued lifer One of the first things 
to change is the notion that the 'emporia' 
must be envisaged as museums for fossils: 
emporia must be shops. “The customer must 
be attracted into coming to these emporta for 
his purchases : he must not come merely to 
do a meritorious deed by buying a trifle while 
obtaining his necessities in some proper shop 
elsewhere. Only ugly cake of ‘national soap’ 
bought in the month is not going to keep 
any shop busy nor that industry running. 
On the contrary, it should be a special plea- 
sure for the customer to shop in these national 
institutions: as for the moderate-income 
housewife, it must be especially advantageous 
for her family budget. People buy more 
light-hearted at fairs and exhibitions, so the 
now reformed emporia could be arranged to 
have the attractiveness and stimulus of fairs, 
combined with the practical advantages of a 
permanent commercial concern, 

There are several ways in which depots for 
cottage industries could be made a success, 
commercially as well as culturally. Cultur- 
ally, they are singularly lacking, today, to 
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A corner of 
Kashmir 

Art. Empo- 
rium show- 
ing beauti- 
ful. designs 
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manship. 


sav nothing of the business aspect. First, as 
has alreadv been said, we want a change of 
mentality from that of extending charity to 
the country’s crafts to that of providing them 
with the openings for sales and expansion 
which they so badly need. Next comes the 
location of the premises: this is a serious 
question and an important factor for success. 
In many centres, there is one single empo- 
rium, and that one placed where practically 
nobody except the motor-car owner can 





reach it. The shop where cottage industries 


products are sold should be where the 
largest number. of people can come and 
usually do come on some occasion or other: 
it should be in a busy part of the shopping 
centre where the housewife who has to count 
her coins can go without fearing that she is 
stepping on expensive ground where articles 
are beyond her means. There is also, how-. 
ever, a wealthy public to attract, hence the 
location should be where this custom will not 
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feel ashamed to come or to be seen by rivals 
who would stigmatize it as stingy. Buses 
and trams from every part of the city should 
come within easy walking distance of the 
emporium, and it must also be accessible to 
private cars. The building should look well 
and be intended for its purpose, unlike a 
number of present depots that seem to be 
out-dated buildings. useless for anything, un- 
suited. for any purpose and least of all suited 
for a shop. A "make-do' appearance is mere- 
ly a sign of false economy which makes over 
a vacant building without proper adaptation : 
this is a reflection on the entire enterprise 
and has a considerable adverse psychological 
effect on the average public that judges by 
appearance before purpose. In big cities, It 
may well be worth while having several cot- 
tage industries centres so as to reach the 
widest purchasing public; many potential 
buvers may not be able to spare the time 
to travel several miles to the one emporium, 
and this means that much custom is lost. 
Having chosen the location and appointed 
the suitable building. the next step for intel- 
ligent consideration is how to stock and fur- 
nish the emporium. In the larger emporia 
a section may always be set aside as a sort 
of museum, provided this is arranged in a 
manner that is instructive for those who wish 
to learn : the rest of the premises, however, 
must be devoted wholeheartedly to the pur- 
suance of good business : good counters, good 
display, good service, good wares, and no red- 
tape showing anywhere, Like good traders, 
the emporia must stock things which are sale- 
able, saleable in quality and purpose. which 
is the first prerequisite of any goods accept- 
able for sale. The choice of articles, their 
quality and appearance, their price are all ele- 
ments with which the edifice of a successful 
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emporium will be built: here the public is 
not to be requested to buy hand-made articles 
out of charitv—here is no jumble sale nor 
charity bazaar—but a serious business enter- 
prise. The public is to have offered to it 
commodities as good as if not better than the 
machine-made articles of common use found 
elsewhere, as well as those specialities of the 
‘hand-made’ for which no machine is a sub- 
stitute. This means that whatever is on sale 
must conform to at least a minimum stan- 
dard of efficiency and finish : preferably, it 
should have that special touch of individual- 


itv and care which has alwavs given to hand- 





made articles a value superior to that of 
machine-made things. It is no use exhibit- 
ing for sale coarse pottery or china-ware, and 
expecting the public to favour this "home? 
industry. Before any products are admitted 
for sale, they must be of a specific standard, 
and that standard both can and will be reach- 
ed if the industry's life depends on it. In 
countries where mechanization is the rule, 
hand-made articles are prized for their 
excellence and exclusiveness, and to have 


some is a sign of especially good taste. It is 
In »* €^ 


only in this country that we allow the shoddy 
to go by the name of hand-made or cottage 


A textile corner 
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industry, not because our craftsmen are in- 
capable of good work, but simply because we 
have inherited and scrupulously maintained 
(more scrupulously than many things, I fear) 
that standard of crude manufacture which, 
during the interim period of India’s degen- 
eracy, has characterized most of the pro 
ducts of her handicrafts, and more precisely 
When a 


livelihood depends on good work, no crafts- 


those displaved in the emporia. 


man will prefer making poor stuff: he only 
does this when he is demoralized and feels 
that his work represents a sort of charity 
maintained for show with no special purpose 
or usefulness, and that it does not matter how 
he works. 


must be saleable: 


So, the articles in the emporia 
that is, well made, attrac- 
tive, useful, meeting, if not creating, a daily 
demand, efficient for their purpose, not imi- 
tative of things outside their sphere, and they 
should not be more expensive than similar 
machine-made articles. It is important that 
whatever a customer comes to buy should be 
there for him, or should be easily procurable. 
Most of us know of those fashionable shops 
that are crammed with all sorts of things ex- 
cept that precise article which we have come 
to buy ; this state must be avoided, or nobody 
will come a second time. Even though this 
may all sound like a counsel of perfection, it 
is quite possible and quite workable: it only 
requires the right sort of brains and staff 
being set on the job of organizing Cottage 
Industries Emporia. 

The modern products of the traditional 
crafts and industries should be as good as 
the old ones, as there is no reason for less 
good work nor a deterioration. of taste, 
These crafts are the keepers of the country's 
reputation, a living proof of what history 


claims for the country. It is all very well 
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to remember the country’s past glories and 
her achievements in the crafts : but, is it not 
humiliating that scarcely anybody today 
who wants something really good dares buy 
‘made in India. and that visitors to this land 
should always draw—-not always without 
reason——unfavourable comparisons with the 
hand products of their lands? This was not 
so ‘in the days of India’s glory’, then why is 
it so today when the skill is still present? 

On the other hand, the products of newly 
started crafts and industries must be competi- 
tive and must be worth making, not just be 
something "Indian! to buy. An instance of 
a fairly recent handicraft will illustrate this 
point: quite a number of womenfolk in Tra 
vancore are emploved in making little things 
like hand-bags and table-mats and other 
trifles out of that beautiful material, the 
screw-pine leaf. Of course, this is quite a 
nice and respectable little. industry —person- 
ally, I feel, it could just as well be a part-time 
occupation for poor women to help them out 
with some earnings—but its scope is limited 
and it does not meet, as does the floor-mat 
and basket industry, an everyday demand on 
the part of the public. What is manufactur- 
ed does not interest the main body of the pur- 
chasing public, and that is what should first 
be attended to—hand-bags and table-mats 
can always be amusing extras. Further, these 
articles are imitations of western models and 
the decorations are mostly copies from 
fashion books, rather than being the natural 
creative impulse of the workers. To flourish 
at all, this little industry must be re-orientated 
and its markets widened, since most women 
will buy a leather or cloth or plastic bag, 
today, rather than screw-pine, and that only 
for a friend. 


Now, good hand-made paperan old in- 
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dustry in this country —is excellent for a 
large number of special purposes: these pur- 
poses must be investigated, the paper speci- 
fically made for them and sold as such. For 
instance, various varieties of hand-made 
paper are excellent for painting and drawing, 
and today there is an increasing demand for 
artists’ materials : letter-paper for people with 
individualistic tastes; books, for printing 
wood and lino-cuts, and so forth : document 
paper for commercial and banking purposes 
that require durabilitv. The sale of rough, 


Coloured leather. cut-outs from the Andhra. pro- 
vince. Such puppets make an emporium more in- 
teresting. The workmanship deserves high praise. 





school-room experiments of unprepossessing 
and semi-blotting paper, leads nowhere in the 
paper industry. Again, ready-made clothes 
can be so helpful to the busy mother and 
wife who has to clothe her family, often at 
the last minute, and as inexpensively as pos- 
sible. If she can get well-made garments 
without trouble, garments to fit all ages and 
made with taste (this is quite possible) and 
with the finish of tailor-made articles, her 
problem is solved and she will always come 
to the emporium for her requirements. 
Sales depots of women's work generally stock 
such things as children’s clothes, blouses, 
pillow-cases, and so forth : the display is such 
that one only finds the poorly made and the 
unattractive and, even if there is something 
nice, it is almost impossible to find. Further, 
the articles look crumpled and so dusty, the 
cut is usually so awkward, and the make too 
often so crude that it is a wonder that any- 
thing is ever sold. There is plenty of room 
for amelioration here. 

Kitchen utensils that are as well-made, 
durable, and with the same elegant character 
as the traditional ones are always in demand. 
Some of the traditional shapes of kitchen 
utensils have lasted down the centuries be- 
cause they are particularly well suited to their 
function. Many women prefer to retain 
these shapes, not because they are conscious 
of the shape, but because the handling of the 
utensil is so familiar and it serves its purpose 
so well ; it may even serve it better than the 
latest model brought home by the enlighten- 
ed husband. A housewife from a distant 
province who lives in a city may well rejoice 
at finding just her sort of home utensils with- 
out having to write for them, or wait until 
they happen to be brought by some one 
from ‘home’. . Today, there are many such 


housewives in all the bigger cities of India. 
There are so many things that can be stocked 
in these emporia, all the products of the 
crafts-worker that displav the care and con- 
cern for good material which is so often 
lacking in the mass-produced article. From 
the utilitarian to the luxurv and the deco- 
rative, an infinity of crafts and industries can 
fill the depots and be a pride to this country, 
apart from fulfilling an economic need. 
While it 1s true that the skill of the crafts- 
man is still present and that many lovely 
things are still made, it is also true, unfor- 
tunately, that much good raw material and 
skill go into the making of ugly things. A 
look at the famous crafts—ivory and wood 
carving, metal work, Kashmir crafts, and so 
forth— will reveal far too many articles lack- 
ing in the natural and innate taste of a true 
artisan. It would seem here that there had 
been an attempt at ‘mis-modernising’ shapes 
and objects, while the spontaneous decora- 
tive urge has not been encouraged. The 
reason is not so far to seek for this deteriora- 
tion : in former times, the artisan was his own 
designer : he knew his material and he also 
knew the use for which his manufactures 
were intended, he knew the uses to which he 
could put his raw material and he knew his 
public : added to this was his inherited feel 
for harmonv and his respect for his work. 
He may not have been able to paint great 
pictures nor sculp nor fashion masterpieces 
of abstract art, but what he made was func- 
tionally sound and, therefore, was artistic. 
With the gradual divorce between the two 


and making, designs have become the poorer, 
as it were the unhappy child of divorced 
The artisan has been left to merely 


parents. 
‘make’ things, while he who wished to deve- 
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lop design. and drawing had to attend art 
schools for his training. What resulted was 
that the sound spontancousness of the artisan 
was lost in an intricacv of grammar, so to say, 
with the consequent stultifving effects. Fur- 
ther, the imposition of a foreign mentality on 
design or foreign models and media all help- 
ed potently in the degeneration of spontane- 
ous and inspired designs : that is whv we see 
among the products of the famous tradi- 
tional crafts designs and patterns that have 
been static for far too long side by side with 
experiments and innovations of the most un- 
fortunate kind after the mechanized western 
pattern or, more often, relics from the Vic 
torian Age of England. As the artisan still 
has his skill, it would be much better for him 
to expand his field. or for the art student to 
serve his apprenticeship in the workshop— 


the two finally merging into one accomplish- 
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ed master-craftsman-artisan. Another point 
to bear in mind is that, with its comparatively 
slower method of production, handicrafts 
should never aim at following the five-minute 


fashions of the dav. Even with machine- 


made products, is it more often than not the 





case that the fashion has already changed 
before the stocks are sold out? Tt is sheer 
waste of good raw material and good work 
to even attempt anything but the trulv sound 
and lasting: as it is, we see in our emporia 
pathetic reproductions of things which were 
the fashion several vears ago and. which no 
smart damsel will look at now, while her 
country relative still hesitates to buy such 
audacious articles. 


Display in a cottage 
industry emporium corner. 
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To get back to the emporium itself. Hav- 
ing furnished and stocked it, a good person- 
nel is essential. Commonsense should guide 
the choice of good personnel, one that wall 
attend to its work, be helpful to the customer 
and pleasant in manner. Being an attend- 
ant in a Cottage Industries Emporium should 
no longer be deemed the proper outlet for 
displaced or unemployed genteel ladies, 
unless these are going to do their job 
properly. Not only is the personnel there 
mainly there 


to earn a livelihood, it is 


to fulfil a useful service both towards the 
customer who wishes to make purchases, 
and towards the craftsman by keeping active 
an outlet for his work, thus providing him 


with an honest livelihood. The commercial 


world knows what is requirec of a salesman. 


Kashmir Art 
Emporium — the 
carpet section. 
The better sales- 
man is the person 
who not only un- 
folds his articles 
to his customers 
but also explains 
to them the 
characteristics of 
different designs 
and their various 
associations. 


and there is no reason why government-run 


Cottage Industries Emporia should not 


demand the same from theirs. One more 
point: it would be preferable for these places 
not to keep government office time. No 
office goer, unless he takes leave, can manage 
to arrive when the present depots are still 
open and, on holidavs thev are closed, so 
that nobody can come in any case! 

A Cottage Industries Emporium can be- 
come a centre of very considerable activity, 
apart from the strict business of selling handi- 
crafts. 


There are a number of allied activi- 
ties along which it could develop to the ad- 
vantage of those very crafts as well as of the 
public. For instance, there could be a model 


tea or coffee room. clean and appetising, serv- 


ing home-grown products, home-prepared 





and nicely served. The room could be fur- 
nished tas..cully with some simple products 
of cottage industries (preferable to having 
aluminium tables that look 
shabby after three months), such as cane or 


chairs. and 


wood-work seats of several kinds and the low 


tables of Indian homes. hangings and some 


tasteful decorative articles. rugs or mats, 
tumblers, trays, and so forth. 

To each section one or more craftsmen 
could be attached so that the public mav see 
how things are made. Craftsmen from all 
regions where a common article is made 
could work side by side so that one could see 
the regional peculiarities of pattern, imple- 
ments and work-—this sort of live museum 
would be sure to be widely visited. Arrange- 
ments should be made to take orders froin 
customers and to have them properly, quick- 


lv, and efficiently executed ; sometimes even 


on the ‘while vou wait’ system when people 
could watch their orders being carried out. 
Latitude for personal likes must be given, and 
with the craftsman on the spot, or with some 
knowledgeable persons in attendance, much 
can be achieved and customers satisfied with 
their ventures. Many people shop, as most 
salesmen know, without knowing what thev 
want: this is where the good salesman can 
create a great deal of good will and business. 

Between the several emporia and the 
regional centres of production, there should 
be an active and close contact: the former 
advising on demands and orders, the latter 
suggesting new products when these have 
reached the required standard, and generally 


n 


keeping the emporia informed of the 


situation. 


An attractive Corticr of 
Kalimpong Arts and Crafts. 





DESIGNS IN 
TEMPLES AROUND 
CALCUTTA 


Kalyan K. Ganguli 


A temple of Pancha- 
ratna style, the abode 
of Kali at Dakshin- 
eswar, stands on the 
Ganga in quict 
dignity. 
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| ' RoM the point of age Calcutta is a city of 


a very recent growth, Emerging out of 


little fishing hamlets at the behest of foreign 
merchants. traders and manufacturers, Cal- 
cutta could rest upon neighbouring regions 
for supply of residents but did not receive 
much from the rest of the country by way 
of tradition, From the very outset builders 
in Calcutta had to look to traditions held and 
nourished thousands of miles away and it 
grew up to be a colonial replica of a distant 
citv. The indigenous people had little to seek 
for in the architecture. built under foreign 
inspiration and to the Indian eve Calcutta 
offered a void. This unfortunate condition 
could not, however, keep the people satisfied 
for long and architectural edifices built in the 
Indian tradition came to raise their heads at 
different places of the city in gradual pace. 
Though we have spoken about the absence 





of indigenous tradition in Calcutta vet it 


could not hold itself completely isolated 
from the rest of the country, There has 
been the temple at Kalighat, wherein rests a 
deity to whom has been attached a tradition 
of considerable antiquity. The temple at this 
place built in the usual Bengali style is not 
very old, but at Baghbazar, within the terri- 
torial limits of the old city there is a temple, 
now abandoned, which may claim greater 
number of years than the temple ^t Kalighat. 
Excepting these rare examples the temples in 
Of these 
the most remarkable is probably the Kali 


Calcutta are all of recent origin. 


temple at Dakshineswar where the structure 
towers fairly high mirroring its elusive 
image in the Ganga bordered by the posse 
of twelve smaller temples dedicated to Siva. 
With the temple of Madanmohan*within the 
courtyard the Kali temple at Dakshineswar 
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built by the famed Rani Rashmani of Jan- 


bazar and hallowed by the memory of Saint 
Ramakrishna probably rests as the last ex- 
ample of the traditional temple architecture 
of Bengal. 

Mention may next be made of the rich 
merchant community hailing from Western 
resident in Calcutta to whose 
Calcutta 
which are quite worth-while from the point 


India and 


munificence owes a few edifices 


of architectural virtue. Dedicated to differ- 
ent Tirthankaras (Saints) of the Jain faith 
these temples envisage a people's unseverable 
bonds with their tradition. Extensively laid, 
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The temple of 
Pareshnath: the 
enure wall space. 
steps and 
columns show 
floral decorations 
in deep ene 


graving. 
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gorgeously built and richly decorated with 
ornaments and sculptures these temples 
breathe an atmosphere indented from Raj- 
putana and not too familiar in the soil of 
Bengal. 

These temples with. square chamber and 
lofty tapering tower marked by deep vertical 
and horizontal lines retain many qualities of 
the generic style of building which had 
evolved in northern India and had come to 
be distributed. from Assam in the East to 
West. 
existed in Bengal, as well, numerous temples 


Guzerat in the At one time there 


basically of this stvle, a compressed and 


. 


simplified form of which is to be traced in 
the towers placed on the mediaeval temples 
of Bengal having sloping roof. 

Though the layout and the form of struc- 
ture constitute the most discernible factors 
of these temples. ornament and decoration 
are of no less importance for the addition of 
beauty and grandeur to these structures. In 
traditional Indian architecture the entire 
outer surface of the structures offered scope 
of claborate ornamentation, formed of stalks 
and creepers, friezes of animals and sculpture 
of various types. Elaborately carved gateways 
are a heritage from very ancient days. 

Survival of many of these traditions 
enriched by ornaments from architecture 
of Muslim origin can be traced to have been 
retained in many of the temples in Calcutta, 
Not always, however, were these traditional 


Kali temple at 
Kalighat: rich 
enamel works 
decorate the sur- 
face of the wall. 
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ornaments used to the profit of the buildings 
and incongruities in their use are not infre- 
quent. Yet these ornaments found in these 
temples are certainly of no small value. 
These are the only examples extant in the 
aty where forms of structure had been 
consciously modulated to relieve the eves of 
the people— inviting those to a feast of 
colour, form and beauty not to be met with 
anywhere clse. 

The form and variety of these ornaments 
are many in number and it is not quite 
impossible to assort and select. specimens 
which can be profitably utilised in creating 
modern designs of wide appeal. The temple 
at Kalighat is a simple square structure of 
double roof consisting of four sloping panels 
in each tier. The entire outer surface, ap- 


parently of quite recent construction, shows 








inlav of numerous panels decorated with 


floral and star-shaped designs in coloured 
enamel. The designs are reminiscent of late 
Mughal enamelled decorations found at 
Delhi and Lucknow and can be profitably 
utilised in floor tiles as well as carpets. 

The temple at Dakshineswar was built 
rigidly devoid of any ornamental detail ex- 
cepting in the double arches with spear- 
shaped friezes as well as narrow horizontal 
and vertical panels with Horal decoration in 
relief. 

The temple of Pareshnath has got an 
imposingsgateway having decorated arch and 


lotus-shaped bosses; embossed lotus designs 


yy 


The- facade of 
the Ramakrishna 
temple at Belur 
reminds. one of 
the richly carved 
facades of the 
cave temple al 


Ajanta. 
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balconies on either side. In- 


and projecting 
side the courtvard the main temple with its 
tall tower is a landmark in. the adjoining 
areas and shows elaborate. engraved. decora- 
tions. "The decorations are too elaborate and 
speak of a love for the baroque bv the follow- 
ers of Jain pantheon who constitute a rich 
and prosperous community of the country. 

Two other temples in Baghbazar area built 
during more recent times reveal a further 
change in taste. Of these the temple of 
Naravan in Beadon Street has got an ex- 
tremely i 


elaborate doorway with panelled 
arch and tendril decorations in high relief, 


panels with star and rosette decorations, 


balconies and window panels with heavy 
frames. The riot of designs with Neopolitan 
tendril decorations matched against Indianes- 
que columns in this temple recedes into more 
quiet arrangement in the temple of Radha- 
krishna (Navabrindaban) in Baghbazar. 
having a white coloured tapering tower and 
columns with Romanesque capital. In fact, 
we have reached an age when people have 
lost their sense of discrimination and no 
strict adherence to any form on style is any 
longer found necessary in order to please the 
people. A conscious attempt to recapture 
the tradition is evidenced in the most recent- 
ly built Ramakrishna temple at Belur where 
the star-shaped temple with porticoed Pra- 
dakshina and a huge pillared vestibule has a 
remarkable fagade marked by semicircular 
clerestory opening upon an elaborate door- 
way reminiscent of the Chaitya halls in 
Western India. Attempt of ornamentation 
is evident in the decorated columns and sculp- 
tures on the facade. This imposing struc 
ture offers hope that there can. vet be a re- 
vival of the traditional architecture in India 
or a fresh start can be made in a new line. 
Tf the builder knows exactly what he wants 
he will not fail to find out the form that 
suits him most and regarding ornaments 
there will be no dearth in the abundant store 
ot ornaments in traditional Indian architec- 
ture. India has certainly not lost her zeal for 
new creation and nowhere can a people's 
desire to have a thing of monumental bear- 
ing be better fulfilled than in the field of 
architecture. 


Unlike in many other countries architec 


ture in India had not been merely monu- 


ments of human habitation and power but 
has always been a symbol of perfection, 
a medium of communion between the earth- 





Decorative designs on the Kala-Gopal temple in 
Ramdulal Sarkar Street. 
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lv and the etherial and an endless volume of 
religious and ethical precepts are found ins- 
cribed in the form of ornament and sculpturé 
which adorn the architectural surface, 





REAT progress bas been made through- 
Goi the world in the production, work- 
ing and processing of aluminium. With new 
machinery and new equipment vastly and 
well distributed, and the many workers from 
the aircraft industries alone skilled in the 
handling of aluminium, tremendous poten- 
tialities have been opened up for the exten- 
sive use of the material in the future. 

The aluminium house, the first post-war 
single-storey domestic dwelling to be deli- 
vered to the site in complete rooms for 
speedy assembly, is serving its purpose in 
assisting to meeting housing demands and 
adding freshness by its form of construction : 
but a great disservice may be done to the 
aluminium industry unless new and much 
wider applications in building generally, less 
conservative in design, are quickly forthcom- 
ing in order to impart greater appreciation of 
the potentialities of this comparatively new 
material. 
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Life-size 
Lavers: beaten from aluminium sheet. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN THE 
ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY 


G. H. Friese-Greene 


scal designed bv Ralph 


The building industry, steeped in tradi- 
tional methods, must therefore be stimulated 
to new thought, new methods and greater 
understanding when dealing with alumi- 
nium. The approach in design should be 
architectural in character, expressing solidity 
and durability. This needs confidence and 
courage on the part of the promoter, for it 
demands in a new material, presentation of 
the correct technological and tasteful form, 
replacing other forms and materials that 
have stood the test of time. 

Natural development must include a more 
extensive use of the extrusions in the hands 
of the architectural metal-designer, engineer 
and craftsmen, for the facility with which a 
metal can be extruded becomes essentially 
a matter of major interest, not just because 
of the smoothness of finish and fineness of 
structure obtainable, but because special 
designs of sections may be prepared to give 
a combined constructional and decorative 


effect to suit many purposes and tastes at 
reasonable cost. 

Too much thought is given within the 
architectural and allied consuming industries 
to the use of thin aluminium sheet as a skin, 
a serviceable covering or a shape, and too 
little consideration to applying well-designed 
extrusions of pleasing form or pattern in long 
straight lengths to produce a protective and 
rigid self-supporting structure. Even heavy 
extrusions can be relatively easily. manipula- 
radial 


ted to confirm. with planning and 


severe curvature in building work. 

The extra cost of the increased thickness 
of section, and of processing the extrusions 
when compared with rolled sheet material, 
is offset bv a substantial saving in cost of 
fabrication, as a result of the simplicity of 
erection if the work be organized on engineer- 


Welded sheecaluminium watering-can. 





ing principles. An added advantage is 


the form rigidly of the extrusion, and there 
f damage during transit 
and general handling on iie buil ding site. 


is less likelih ood of 


This opens up a vast new field of oppor- 
tunity for judiciously introduced features, 
such as new forms of steep-pitch roofing of 
the Mansard type, gutters, downpipes, wall- 
cladding, window casements, and many 
other external facings and fitments, which 
can be suitably designed for large blocks of 
flats and civic centres included in the great 
building schemes of the future. New forms 
of construction calling for durability, such as 
exterior staircases, light roof trusses and any 
structures not submitted to high stressing, 
can also be envisaged, t the initial extra cost 
over ferrous metals in such items being very 


quickly recovered by a considerable saving in 


m aintena nce costs. 























A further important consideration is ease 


of handling, both on the ground and at 
elevated levels on the building. It should 
not be inferred, however, that aluminium 
alloy will supersede mild steel as a primary 
structural medium in building or oust it from 
its time-honoured function as such. Never- 
theless, in the sphere of aviation, it has 
proved itself more than worthy of being re- 
garded as a reliable structural material. Used 
with discretion, it can be incorporated with 
obvious advantage in manv building applica- 
tons, where high-corrosion resistance is an 
important factor, and where suitable insula- 
tion from other metals is feasible. 

There are numerous and immediate apph- 
cations already known to the experienced 
designer, engineer and progressive architect, 
but the aluminium companies possessing 
extrusion presses must extend their vision 


and be more enterprising by meeting the 
5 9 5 
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Ceiling pendant 
bowl wrought in 
aluminium and 
“Perspex”. The 
transparent plas- 
tic bowl mea- 
sures about three 
feet in diameter, 


initial costs of extrusion dies and the build- 
ing of prototypes. Extruded sections would 
then be available as such with all their flexi- 
bility to all fabricators, encouraging increased 
use of the material. 

The aluminium industry must step in now 
and promote the use of aluminium in the 
national interest as a readily available mate- 
rial while there are serious shortages of other 
materials, otherwise the just role demanded 
by the whole industry in housing generally 
may be retarded for generations ahead. 

Economically, it should be made known 
that extrusions used correctly and in the 
proper allov on buildings externally, may, 
with rare exceptions, be left absolutely un- 
touched and unanodized, should the cost of 
processing and consequent double handling 
prove excessive. 

An exhibition held in London clearly de- 
monstrated the technical possibilities to the 


creative artist and the industrial designer 
who can judge form and composition with a 
discriminating eye trained for taste. The 
artistic approach was by no means forgotten, 
—in fact, in this fast-moving age of techno- 
logy, with the impetus of war promoting 
fantastic mechanical and material advance- 
ments, it was realized that there must be a 
pause for the imagination of the artist to 
achieve something permanent. So, at the 
cost of a great effort, an entirely new techni- 
que for decorative art was introduced and the 
story of aluminium was told in aluminium in 
mural form. 

These murals, ably designed. by Ralph 
Lavers, achieved a pleasing freshness never 
before surpassed under the artificial. condi- 
tions of war. Only ten weeks elapsed be- 
tween their inception and execution. ‘The 
result was a triumph achieved through artis- 
tic Inspiration, enthusiasm and the closest 
cooperation of all concerned. 

Aluminium was worked by traditional 
craftsmen in the pure (un-alloyed) state into 
beautifully textured surfaces and left ano- 
dized black and bordered with two shades of 
grey. The foreword panel, with the associa- 
tion of the previous ages in which mankind 
lived and worked, was designed to show that 
aluminium could take its place smoothly and 
naturally alongside traditional materials such 
as tron and bronze, and to remove the rather 
unjust idea that aluminium could not be 
made to rich 
natural state as established and traditional 


look as and fine in its 
materials, 

The designer's first-hand knowledge of the 
industry was invaluable in depicting the early 
processing of light metal from the ingot stage 
to the final produce. In the last three sub- 
jects, land, sea and air, he deliberately intro- 


duced traditional themes to break the limit- 
ing idea of the use of aluminium being con- 
fined to such modern technological concep- 
tions as aeroplanes, speedboats and racing 
cars. 

Knowing the aesthetic possibilities inhe- 
rent in carefully selected working technique, 
it was decided not to show perspective in 
design, as the varying thickness of the 
material in fret-cut form gave already a third 
dimensional value. The utmost simplifica- 
tion was desirable and all details not absolute- 
lv essential were discarded: the technique 
developed into a combination of drawing and 
surface modelling. 


Prototype of an all-extruded aluminium Mansard- 
type roofing, gutters, downpipes and wall cladding, 
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The demonstration of developments in 
aluminium creation of an 


ideography in metal. This verv ancient 


involves the 


idea 
demands that the medium selected be high- 


system for the conveyance of an 
ly fluid or flexible, as for example, the Baby- 
lonian clay or the Chinese inkstick. We have 
carried this further. 
Aluminium possesses flexibility and capacity 


concept one step 
for flow in the highest degree: it can be 
shaped massively or to a hair-breadth to 
carry over the finest shade of thought, gently 
if need be to appeal to the solitary thinker, 
or with an orchestral fullness to rivet the 
attention. of a crowd. The artist and the 
craftsman meet here, speaking as in the 
Lavers’ murals quietly to the contemplative 
observer, or as in the Caesar and Cleopatra 
decor to the multitude. Julia Morley, the 
artist who worked up the theme of Caesar 
and Cleopatra, was responsible too for the 
development of the quieter appeal pictured 
in Sing a Song o' Sixpence, the central 
feature of which is illustrated, 

In referring to this newly developed art of 
display in terms of ideography in contrast to 
the commonly accepted definition, it must be 
noted that the concepts are three-dimensional 
and not merely two-dimensional. Here, the 
services and guidance of the craftsman are 
required to shape and texture the body of the 
metal and its surface cunningly in order to 
infuse into it life and depth. 

The realization of these developments in- 
spired the ingenious creation of a new tech- 
nique, with its own special smithcraft and 
tooling, capable of shaping aluminium as the 
wood carver fashions his timber. The Egyp- 
Han is perhaps the finest and most delicate 
smiths’ modelling yet attempted in alumi- 
nium. Solid massive metal or thick rolled 
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plate can be skilfully modelled in this 
way for monumental work by the sculptor, 
stage 


to carry this development one 
further., 

A new form of colour poster presentation 
in aluminium in low relief with parts dye- 
anodized has been ingeniously conceived by 
the artist, F. C. Cooke, and applied in the 
Enrich Life panel. 


prove to be a versatile and not too expensive 


Aluminium may well 


mediam for an individual display or a special 
feature poster presented in this manner. It 
is worthv of note that the most beautiful 
coloured effects cannot be obtained on polish- 
ed or satin-finished aluminium by chemical 
dves and stoving. 

We are primarily concerned here with the 
use of aluminium in the applied arts and 
crafts. It must not be thought, however, 
that the metal has graduated to this level by 
an easy road, nor must the mistake be made 
of thinking that it stands perched like “Pa- 
tience on a monument", too proud or too 





overwhelmed by the tide of events to come 


down to the level of common things. 

A bar of chocolate or processed cheese is 
wrapped in aluminium foil, the verv same 
material as is used to obtain such excellent 
decorative effects in the theatre. Your tooth- 
paste and face creams are housed in alumi- 
nium containers ; the drill employed to pierce 
the ceiling for an elaborate candelabra, 
perhaps made in light metal, is lightened to 
the artisans hand by the use of aluminium 
for the casing. The radio cabinet houses a 
multitude of condensers and other electrical 
apparatus built up of aluminium sheet and 
foil, mounted on an aluminium-sheet chassis. 
Tea served in the canteen is maintained at a 
palatable temperature by the thermal insulat- 
ing properties of the same material. A large 
proportion of the best domestic hollow-ware 
has for many years been spun and cast in 
light alloy. But in recent times the art of 
the designer has been brought to bear on this 
extensive buy useful field of application. 


The “Caesar and Cleopatra"  panel— 
forged and chiseled from aluminium 
plate. Nile scene in background deve- 
loped in  eau-de-nil “Perspex” edge- 
illuminated. An example of a fne crafts- 
manship by artist Julia Morley. 


A bold step has been taken in bringing 
aluminium from the kitchen to the dignified 
atmosphere of the best bedroom, but it has 
stood the test. No sense of inferiority is 
engendered by the presentation at a recent 
exhibition in London of a suite of non-utility 
light metal (plus Plastics) bedroom furniture. 
The obvious day-to-day development in de- 
sign and research necessary to meet the ever- 
growing demands for the use of aluminium 
in all forms of transport needs no emphasis. 
Aluminium and transport are now insepar- 
ably linked. 

It was clearly demonstrated that success 
in this feld of aluminium depends in no 

Upon 


this and the special properties of the metal 


small degree on good taste in design. 


itself depends the primary appeal made by 


the metal to its new sponsor. Design 


governs serviceability. 

In the first place. the trinity of designer, 
technician and craftsman must consider the 
equation of the materials they purpose using 
against the services to be demanded. ‘The 
designer himself must be competent to satis- 
fy not only aesthetic and functional needs, 
but must be fully trained to understand the 
strong points and the weakness of this mate- 
ral. It is the duty of the technician to 
overcome or remedy weakness, and to apply 
science to find a way round for the designer 
in order that his goal may be achieved. This 
having been accomplished, it remains for the 
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craftsman, with his intimate knowledge of 
the personalitv of these new metals and of 
their relationship to the older and traditional 
materials, to convert the research of the tech- 
nician and. the concept of. the designer into 
concrete form. 

What part can the aluminium industrv 
itself plav in the programme we have sum- 
here? 


marized The work todav needs a 


great deal of purely reconstructive work in 





order that its outward form at least may be 
restored to normal. But it needs more than 
this. The mere resuscitation of pre-war ideas 
is 1n itself insuflicient. Freshness is required, 
and ingenuity must be lent to the evolution 
of new developments. In both directions, 
pure reconstruction and progressive develop- 
ment, the aluminium industry, with its vast 
resources born of war-time needs, can lend an 
all-powerful band, whether it be in the direc- 


A wrought 
aluminium 
fire-screcn. 

Designed and 
executed by J. 
Starkic Gard- 
ner Limited. 


tion of supplying wrought material for the 
light-weight truck or of creating within itself 
new concepts in housing with the aid of the 
craftsman. 

Many misconceptions abound today, The 
commonest of these is that there is a super- 
abundance of marketable metal in the world. 
This is certainly untrue, The shortage, in 
fact. of almost every form of semi-manufac- 


tured metallic product is acute. It can only 


be remedied by the ability of those concerned 
to turn out such forms at the speed compar- 
able with the rising demand. Of all the 
structural metals aluminium has shown itself 
to be the most adaptable and most protean 
in its capacity for assuming any desired shape 
at the psychological moment. There is no 
need to digress on the use of extrusions or 
the speeds at which light-alloy die castings 
can be produced or the simplicity of shaping 
large light-alloy sheets. It is on these factors 
that speedy achievement of complete assem- 
blies must ultimately depend. 

Let us leave the craftsman on whose inte- 
grity we can rely. ‘The industry itself must 
study demand. It must strive to supply 
material in the precise form required as 
quickly as possible, so that all energy may be 
devoted to fulfilling the pressing and specia- 
lized needs of designer and craftsman. 
Neither has time nor opportunity to haggle 
over the modification of some extruded sec- 
which dictated in 


tion necessity has 


the first place. Common sense should 
indicate to the industry that it is worth 
while producing without quibble to agreed 
tolerances. 

Great opportunities await the aluminium 
industry today if producers wholeheartedly 
and materially support the rejuvenating 
efforts of. good. artists, designers and crafts- 


men in the production of hosts of prototvpes 
at record speed consistent with fine workman- 
ship. The industry, whilst respecting tradi- 
tion, must of itself encourage and inspire 
confidence in all that is new. Imagination 
and ingenuity must be fostered. 


An aluminium chair 
to traditional design. 
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Phanibhusan: (I) Smithy. 


ARTIST PHANIBHUSAN 


Rrisr Phanibhusan's career seems to 

be more romantic than that of others 
of his calibre in that his art-education 
did not quite depend upon his being in 
an artschool, but he discovered himself 
as an artist mainly through his close asso- 
ciation with the folk artists of the locality 
where he spent his boy-hood. and also 
with those of Kalighat and Tollygunj— 
traditional pat 
painting and the clay image making have 


‘flourished for 


the places where the 


generations. Phanibhusan 


had his disappointment with some from 
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whom he wanted to learn, while the 
number of those who have heartily en- 
couraged him in his efforts is legion. His 
with the marks the 
earlier period of his career. Next. his close 
with the 


opened a new chapter in his career. 


association putuas 


Museum 
Deba- 
prasad Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh 


contact Asutosh 


Museum, not only gave him all facilities 
for studving its art collection, but during 
a later period organized an exhibition of 
his art at this museum, and also sent his 
paintings which were among the twenty-five 


by well-known artists of India, to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in London. 

His appointment at the Hindi High School, 
Calcutta, as its art teacher too served as 
an impetus to him. He was helped by the 
Birlas to take a course of training at Santi 
Niketan. His stay at Santi Niketan was bare- 
lv for seven months—a period too short for a 
proper training there. But indomitable 
desire, keen enthusiasm and sincere efforts 
brought Phanibhusan their rich rewards even 
in a short period like this. 

Although the Bengali folk painters have 
greatly influenced him, he is at home with 
the Western and the modern styles as well. 
He has made some new experiments on the 
use of mediums and materials in his art work, 
and one of such pleasing experiments with 
good effect is his use of batik process on paper 
with gum arabic as medium. (This is gene- 
rally done in cloth with the traditional wax 
as medium.) In several of the exhibitions 
held at Chowringhee Terrace, Asutosh 
Museum, etc., in which his art work has been 
on view, his subject matter and technique 


that varied widelv have created a new interest 











































































































(2) Stencil-printed horse motif: suitable 
for usc as a greeting card, children's 
book cover, etc. 


(3) Decorative motif in black and white. 
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(4) A specimen of lumi-printing : 


in critics and lovers of art. The technical 
and the craftsman’s side of his art has been 
well represented in these exhibitions, and the 
items shown have included paintings and 


drawings in tempera, water-colour and line ; 


can be used as a show card or a greeting card, 


batik work on paper in pictures, designs and 


decorations: wood and linocuts; stencil 

prints in their progressive steps ; lumi-prints 

along with their negatives in plastics and 
S : 


glass ; fret work in plywood, etc. 


Lumi-printing is a new graphic art. 
Briefly, "It is an art in which the artist 
skill 


dexterity to draw or print, on sheets of glass 


combines his aesthetic and manual 
or transparent glass-like plastic, any of a 
number of kinds of negatives, though no 
camera is used in their production. From 
these negatives it is possible to make contact 
prints or enlargements by employing exactly 
the same process used in printing from 
regular camera plates or films. Thus we see 
that lumi-printing is both a creative and a 
reproductive art." 

Joseph di Gemma is carrying on elaborate 
experiments with lumi-printing in America, 
tried 
new methods in lumi-printing with interest- 


but Phanibhusan has also several 


ing results. He has introduced some 


novelties in fretwork, making it more varied 
ordinarily 
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and beautiful than we come 
across in the market. 

Through the initiative of Mr. O. C 
Gangolv, Phanibhusan's paintings have also 
been exhibited at Harvard University in the 
U.S.A. 

He stood first in the Art Teachers’ train- 
ing conducted by the Asutosh Museum of 
Calcutta University. As an art teacher 


Phanibhusan has been able to create 
considerable interest among the students of 
his craft classes. Phanibhusan proves beyond 
doubt that there can exist no quarrel 
between the artists in fine art and those in 
the commercial art, and that fine art can have 
an interesting role to play in the spheres of 


commercial or applied art. 


(5) An attractive design, Water-colour batik on 
paper: done for a London publisher for use as a 
Christmas card, 
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A charming window-display of sweets in Champs Elysees of Paris. 





COURTESY: ALLIANCE FRANCAIS 


BETTER DISPLAY—BETTER SALE 


Amiya Jiban Mookerjee 


very shopkeeper has the desire that his 

| etur sell well and sell better. But 
his knowledge may be insufficient with res- 
pect to the role a proper window-dressing 
performs in increasing the sale of his articles 
and also in increasing the prestige of his shop. 
The shop-windows are not simply part of 
the walls, mere dead objects. Not only can 
plenty of life be given to the shop-windows, 
but their attraction at the same time be 


made irresistible. But the art of a living 
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window display, which must be regarded as 
a powerful publicity to the goods to be offered 
to the customers, is either not known to man y 
shopkeepers or its importance overlooked 
through ignorance. This happens not only 
with small firms, but sometimes with the big 
firms as well: and in this country the number 
of such firms is so large as to demand a 
regular educational campaign among them in 
this respect. There was a time when the 
manufacturers spent lavishly in press-adver- 


tisements but paid little attention to the shop- 
window. But now they have realised the 
vast possibilities of an efficient window dis- 
play, and it goes without saying that in 
arranging such displays the co-operation 
between the manufacturer and the retailer is 
essential. 

Good display man has a good sense of 
design. Application of good taste and sym- 
pathetic handling of merchandise can only 
make the display what it is worth. 

Now, what are the factors involved in an 
attractive window display? Firstly, com- 
position. It is to be carefully decided whe- 
ther a pyramidal composition and plenty of 
space, or mass display with interesting group- 
ing would have a better effect. The custo- 
mer's point of view too may have to be under- 
stood, and the goods may have to be some- 
times displayed as the housewife herself sees 
it. There are the conventional methods of 
display, but just a break with the orthodoxy 
somewhere may interest the customers more 
and may have greater attraction to them. 
The customer also picks out things more easily 
if there is a grouping of related merchandise. 

Then the creation of right atmosphere. 
In Britain can Make it exhibition. right 
atmosphere for garden tools was suggested 
‘by the formalised greenhouse setting and the 
leaf-shaped display units for tools planted in 
flower pots’. It has been suggested that 
this ‘could easily be adapted for shop display’. 
Displays may also be given a ‘topical’ touch, 
rendering them a point of greater interest. 
Intelligent arrangement of items goes a long 
way in attracting customers. In case large 
numbers of items have to be displayed the 
show-case mav be sub-divided into small com- 
partments so that the isolated contents are 
‘individually .spotlighted". 


In planning the displavs, not onlv a sense 
of ‘order’, but a sense of ‘fun’ also may be 
of great value in carefully selected cases. 

Furniture or other products used in the 
home are best shown in the window in à 
room-like setting. 

In the display of tovs for children, a 
knowledge of tovs suitable for children of 
different ages is essential. And if the tovs 
are grouped accordingly, the effect. would 
be marvellous. 

It would be wrong to assume that a display 
would be attractive only when the mer- 
chandise is costly. Far from it. An ordinary 


A window-display of jewellery —Paris. 
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toothbrush can be displayed as attractively 
as a diamond ring, and, ‘a fund of ideas 
and a fertile imagination" are the things 
that are really needed. Shoe, dress, fabric, 


lipstick —all require different treatment 
and atmosphere for an effective display in the 
available space and the display man has great 
scope of showing his skill in this respect. 
In displavs where words appear, thev must 
not onlv be ‘legibly and attractively lettered’, 
but "goods displaved should tell their own 


storv with the minimum of wording’. 


Sull another important point about the 
window display is caution against dramatisa- 
tion, or the mistake of ‘staging a stunt’, 
Attempt should never be made to ‘catch the 
eve of the passerby without any real connec- 
tion between the display and what is for sale’. 
The danger of this method is that the custo- 
mer is interested in the stunt and not in the 
How 


should be shown in the window depends 


merchandise. much merchandise 
upon how cleverly it has been arranged. 


The effect must remain uncrowded, although 


Sixueth Anniversary Philips Radio Display Competition: Winner of the second prize 


Messrs, Radio Engineering Co., Bangalore. The arrangement is good but interest scattered 





Philips Radio Display XS ME. 


Messrs. Rajpal Brothers, Delhi. 


a variety of articles can certainly be allowed 


to be shown. 
Arthur Symes, in his nice little booklet 
Selling through Display, expresses that 


‘good display does not call for elaborate, ex- 
pensive premises, Dunn's of Bromley, Kent, 
had their store destroyed by enemy action 
and have made the attractive 
an ex-Ministry-of- Works hut. 


of packing cases covered with fancy paper 


display in 
Tables consist 
and topped by asbestos sheeting. spray- 


painted. "Darbers' poles" are strawboard 


cores from rolls of lino. Ceiling 1s covered 


with hessian.” 





Special award of merit won. bv 


There is scope of improvement upon arrangement and atmosphere. 


There are examples of window displays 


with “eccentric architectural settings and 
whimsical air of pseudo-surrealism, but 
great caution and craftsmanship are required 
for such unusual displays. 

Draping the model is also now the job of a 
specialist. in the line, and an ordinary 
window-dresser is no good for it. The spe- 
cialist in draping is in constant touch with 
coming fashion trends and is also master ot 
an ‘amazing technique’. He gives "free rein 
to his imagination’ and his models are of a 
splendour ‘for which the show window is the 
only proper setting’. 
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Annonceur Advertiser: 


Although some measure of perfection has 


EN 
ind 


ready been attained in the field of window 
lighting, it has continually to be modified "in 
order to keep pace with the constant deve- 
Window 


display lighting, in fact, presents one of the 


lopment of display design itself.’ 





most difficult problems. The new fluores- 
cent lamps or luminescent tubes have un- 
doubtedly solved some important problems 
in window display lighting, but new difh- 
culties constantly arise on account of the 
rapid strides with which window display is 
progressing in different directions. 

Some good writers on window display be- 
lieve that there should be a "happy medium 
f 


between a window full of price tickets and 


one totally devoid of them-—some indication 





of the approximate price should be given’. 
They consider a show window with no price 
tickets to be like a map with no place names. 
But, as the customers are likelv to hate fecl- 
ing as 1f they have fallen into a trap while 
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H. Büchi, Bern. Création 


DESIGNER? AREL WERBEKUNST, BERN. 


making a purchase inside the shop, the shop- 
owner should be honest about the correct 
placing of the price tickets on items in the 
show window. 

Good window display is done with the in- 
tention of winning the sympathy, the con- 
fidence and the favour of the public. The 
shop-window is a ‘direct instrument of adver- 
tising’ and an ‘effective means of directing 
sales’. The boss should be proud of his show 
windows. The boss, the public, the street, 
the decorator—all are directly concerned 
with the show window and all have their res- 





pective roles to perform. 


i 


represents a. world, and 1s a permanent ex- 


The shop-window 


hibition with its freshness and novelties. 
The decorator’s life 1s in it, and the public 
finds it a living source not only of temptation 
but also of inspiration and knowledge. 
Window display is an art by itself, and will 
continue to play a leading part in the ult- 
mate building up of the national economy. 


N E W S 
& V IE W S 


Programmes for 1951-52 


The success of our last Annual Art-in-Industry 
Exhibition held at the Institute’s premises during 
March, 1951 has been followed by an ambitious 
programme for 1951-52, and there has been almost 
a daily addition to our progress since the recent 
reshuffling of the Institute. 


Reading Room and Library 


Various up-to-date periodicals and books, mainly 
related 
and are regularly being secured for the reading 


to Art-in-Industry, have already been 
room and the library, with plans of further 


expansion, 


Exhibitions 


Apart from the general interest created in the 
public mind, it has been found that the exhibi- 
tions organized by the Institute have tremendous 
educational valuc, and are great sources of inspira- 
tion, This experience has prompted us to carry 
on with our exhibition programmes and in 
1951-52, as many as three exhibitions are going to 
October 19 is the 
opening date of the exhibition on "Commercial 


be held one after another. 


Art and Designing", which will have a section for 


tourists poster competition displaying tourists 
posters to attract foreign tourists to India. 


Only original work by commercial artists will be 
entertained and two prizes of Rs. 250/- and 
Hs. 150/- will be awarded respectively to those 
coming first and second in order of merit. The 
next rwo exhibitions will be on "Packaging and 
Presentation of Consumer Goods" to be held in 
January, 1952, and on “Traditional Arts and 
Crafts on behalf of the Government for the Promo- 
tion of Cottage Industries" —in. March, 1932. 


New Publication on Textile Design 


The Institute has in its possession a wonderful 
collection of textile survey designs, which is now 
going to be reproduced and published in a book 
It will be a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on traditional textile design and will be 
indispensable to the textile designer. 


form. 


Survey Schemes 


Our survey under a new scheme in the two 
regions of Andhra and Rajasthan will be of in- 
terest to those watching our progress with a keen 
eve. Work in Andhra has already begun, and 
will continue for a period of three months until 
the end of October 1951 according to the following 
plan:  Tirupati—for wooden and sandalwood 
objects ; Masulipatam—for earthen dolls and wood 
blocks; Kondapalli—wooden coloured dolls and 
tovs; Hindupur—leather-cut. puppets; and fur- 
ther south in Mysore State for textiles, laces, orna- 
Plans about survey in Raja- 
sthan, which will also be carried. on for three 
months from December 1951 to February 1952. are 
thus: Bewar—for textile printing ; Jhalwar—dolls 
and toys; Buridi—wicker work and applique work ; 
Jaipur—metal work, etc. 


ments, utensils etc. 


Art in Industry Museum 


An important item in this year’s programme 
will be in the shape of a permanent Art-in-Indus- 
try Museum, which is not to be confused with 
just an Industrial Museum, in one of the spacious, 
well-arranged halls of the Institute. The high 
artistic standards reached in shapes and designs 
of the manufactured. articles of various industries 
including village crafts, and also some outstand- 
ing achievements in modern publicity and. adver- 
using, will be the main features of displav with 
other relevant objects. Attached to the museum 
will be a studio, and artists desirous of working 
on commercial and industrial designs will be able 
to take full advantage of the opportunities pro- 
vided by it. In the study and training classes of 
this section, renowned and experienced artists as 
well as well-known names in the field of 
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advertising and publicity will be invited to deliver 
courses of lectures to the student-artists on various 
aspects of commercial and industrial art. The 
general public will also be welcome to these 
classes. 


Researches 


The Institute will undertake active researches in 
industrial designing and looks forward to securing 
the services of some efficient, modern industrial 
designer for guiding and helping Indian industry 
in this respect. But the project is an expensive 
one, and to enable us to deal with it successfully, 
whole-hearted cooperation from the Indian indus- 
trialists cannot be overemphasized. Indian indus- 
try scems to be shy of new ventures and bold 
experiments ; but this attitude, we are afraid, may 
prove disastrous in open compctition with foreign 
industries, since, except in times of war, the 
appearance of an article with a beautiful shape and 
design has much to do with its sale. 
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New members 


We extend our hearty welcome to those who 
have come into the fold of the Institute as its new 
members during 1951. Every one of them, to what- 
ever category he may belong, is a new strength 
to the Institute, and contributes equally with 
others to the progress towards the fulfilment of its 
Here is a list of our new members so far: 
Bengal Enamel Works Ltd. 
PATRON MEMBER: Sri Sailendra Nath Guha Ray, 


ideals. 
COMPANY MEMBER: 


NON-VOTING MEMBERS (Company): Prag Oil Mills ; 
Crafts & Industries: Indian Textile Co. Ltd. ; 
K. L. M. Reval Dutch Airlines: Sree Saraswaty 
Press Ltd. INpivipvan MEMBERS: Su R. K. 
Goswami: Sri G. M. Primlani; Sri Lalit Mohan 
Mookerjee : Sri P. K. Kripalani, ARTIST MEMBERS: 
Mrs. Shanu 
Lahiri: Sri Chanchal Mitra: Sri Srihari Ganzuli ; 


Sri P. Mookerjee: Sri Phanibhusan : 


Mrs, Edith Schrazcheim : Sri Santosh Kumar De; 
Sri Santosh Kumar Chatterjee: Sri fibapriva 
Guha; Sri Karunamoy Sil: Sri Satiprasanna Sen 

Gupta: Sri Sudhansu K. Ray: 
Sri Susil Kumar Jhan. 
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How a great artists scribblines 
sometimes turn into a fantastic 
but fascinating design! — Artist 
Jamini Roy has. in one of his 
leisurcly moments, produced this 
design on the reverse side of an 
envelope containing a dircet mail 
sent to him by Burmah-Shell. 


Art-in-Industry Magazine 


With this number, Art-in-Industry magazine, 
the organ of the Institute, completes its. second 
volume of publication. Appreciation. from per- 
sonalities like the President of the Indian Republic 
and organization like the UNESCO shows its 
utility and popularity in à field where India is 
making a new venture with her available resources. 
The magazine naturally needs greater sympathy 
and attention from its subscribers for the next 
year, and for all the years to follow. 


* * * * 
Chughtai's Indian Paintings 


Foreword bv Dr. Tara Chand. Introduction by 


Principal S. Kashmira Singh. Printers and 
Publishers: Dhoomi Mal Dharamdas, Connaught 


Place, New Delhi. Price Rs. 40/-. 


Publication of a massive volume on Art is a 
costly affair, and the future risks about its sale and 
circulation may often make the publisher of this 
country hesitant about undertaking such an enter- 
prise. In this Dhoomi Mal 
Dharamdas deserve credit and congratulation on 


respect M. sers. 
their achievement, although there is vet scope of 
much improvement on some of the aspects of this 
production, The scope of improvement is so 
obvious that it need not be claborated here in so 
many words. 

As many as thirty-five plates, twenty-seven in 
colour and the rest in monochrome, have been re- 
produced in this volume. Although Chughtai's 
fame as an 'artist of great sensitiveness, rcfinement 
and skill is well-established.’ his paintings in this 
volum: are likely to have a mixed reception. True, 
the paintings reproduced in this volume arc 
‘stamped with the fine quality of the artists inten- 
tion’, and nobody would fail to realise his ‘wide 
outlook and universal sympathy. But the paint- 
ings themsclves have not always been without their 
drawbacks and deficiencies both in conception and 
technique, colour and composition, and while some 
are strikingly fresh and original, some are dull, 
commonplace and uninspiring. Mr. Chughtai says 
that almost all these paintings relate to his early 
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CHUGHTAI 


DIPIKA 


art. Perhaps his later maturity would make 
people understand his art still better. 
“Art 1s 


the creation of the common people, but is not 


Mr. Chughtai has quoted a line: 
meant for them.” In the same breath he dedicates 
his book ‘to those worthy people who live intensely, 
because their life programme is dvnamic and 
creative’. The days when art was meant for rich 
idlers are fast dwindling awav ; and our artists had 
better remember that ‘those worthy people who 
live intensely, because their hfe programme is 
dynamic and creative —are the ‘common’ people, 
and that todav art must be meant for them. 
And that is probably the reason why Dr. Tara 
Chand's claim about the ‘poet-artist’ Chughtai's 
identifvinz himself with 'all the aspects of life 
has been a mere exaggeration in the absence of 
any such evidence in the paintings contained in 
this book. 

On the whole, we have all appreciation for this 
publication, and while criticizing Chughtai, we do 
it with all the respect that is due tb this distin- 
guished artist. 


VALVES: 








10 Multifunction valves performing 12 
functions. 


WAVE RANGES: 










OPERATIO? 


Tested for 
efficiency... 


The excellence of Philips! superb Radio- 
blayer, the BX 716 X, is the result of a 


series of tests, each test calculated to 


satisfy the most exacting | demands. 
This ensures that the BX 716 X will 
offer you the richest aud the most 


accurate radio reception you have ever 


experienced, 


PHILIPS 


ELECTRICAL 60. (INDIA) LTD., 
“PHILIPS HOUSE" CALCUTTA-20. 








MEDIUMWAV 


SHORTWAVE : from 11.3 to 90 meters in five separate bands 


with bandspread on all bands. 
E; from 185 to 580 meters, 


MAINS VOLTAGES: 


90, 110, 125, 145, 200, 220 Volts AC. After 
incorporation of a vibrator unit type 7897C. 
also 110 and 220 Volts DC. 


Flywheel tuning. Cathode ray tuning indi- 
Large, well- 
illuminated glass dial-pointer stroke’: 91, 


Connections for pick-up and extension loud- 


cator with two sensitivities. 


speakers. Gramophone switch combined 


with volume control (push-pull). 


APPEARANCE: 


The BX 716 X is one of Philips’ most disting- 
ulshed radio sets, and it looks it too. Its 
cabinet is made of selected veneers and its 
bigh gloss polish is further enhanced by the 
new gold and transparent plastic knobs. 


Rs. 1,100)- (without vibrator). 
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Mobiloil saves on WEAR! Mobiloil 


| resists HEAT, never becomes thin and 
therefore always lubricates properly. 


Mobiloil saves on REPAIRS! 


2 Mobiloil cleans out DIRT, prevents carbon 
from clogging vital oil passages. 


Mobiloil saves on PETROL! Mobiloil 


4 stops harmful ACIDS from corroding your engine 
and so reduces power wastage, cuts petrol bills. 


Mobiloil 


You can buy genuine Triple-Action Mobiloil, wherever 
you see the sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY' 


(The Liability of the Members of the Company is Limited) 


"v.4677 
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This design, used for PUJAH 
GREETING CARD and issued 
by BURMAH-SHELL, is a 


———————— typical example of how Indian 


Folk Art could be applied to 
Advertising. 


 BURMAH-SHELL 





STRAIGHT VIRGINIA 


Cigarettes Made in India by the National Tobacco Co. 


of India Lid., Licensees of James Carlton Lid 





London. 
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— rely on US 





Paint provides an essential protection against the 
ravages of weather for buildings, bridges, and industrial 
installations; it 5eautifies as it protects. Paint has, 
itself, to be protected from the moment it is made to 
Rs.30 crores-worth the moment it is used. India's paint manufacturers rely 


Every year over 


on Metal Box to supply that robust protection which is 
necessary to ensure that their products reach the con- 
products are packed sumer in perfect condition, even after storage for long 

in Metal Box periods and transport over long distances, Metal Box 


of Indian-made 


are equipped to make meta! containers suitable for 
containers almost any commodity; our research and design depart- 
ments are staffed with skilled technicians backed by many 
years experience of widely diverse packaging problems. 


India's growing Paint Industry relies on ... 


The Metal Box Company of India Limited 


CALCUTTA @ BOMEAY @ MADRAS 


max fji 





/ There isa KLM 


service to any 


part of the world 







From North to South 
From East to West— 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines ope- 
rate an extensive network of air 
services covering 90,000 miles. For 
courtesy, comfort and reliability — you 
can depend on K. L. M.! 


Information and reservations from all 
accredited Travel Agents 
throughout the country. 


YWQA™Q A AAN 


BN 


The route of the 
experienced travellers 
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The miner's man-hour output 
continues to be the coal industry’s 
most vital element. 


Tea, twice daily, fights fatigue, 
brings refreshing cheer and fosters 
contentment. These, in turn, pay 
good dividends in effort and 
increased output. 


if you wish to know more 
about it, write to the Central Tea 
Board, who will be glad to offer free 
advice and help on tea service. 


A timely cup of tea is as good 
as a long rest, they say. Usually it 
is better. The worker will tell you. 


e 


ASK THE 
WORKER 


issued by The Central Tea Board, 
27 & 29, Brabourne Road, Calcutta. 
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- offset, 
letter-press — and our machines a 
of various sizes to ensure economy for the 


- client. Whether your need is for a tag or a. 











-sheet poster, we can serve and satisfy. you. 
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P Ur dun IA, TAGORE CASTLE STREET, 

“are yet. young enough GRAM CALCUTTA 
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SREE SARASWATY PRESS LIMITED 
32 Upper Circular Road Calcutta 


v9 IVE«G INDIA... 


Thteugh INDUSTRIAL 


bho... 











R U G $ 

PHARMACEUTICALS 
BIOLOGICALS, SERA, VACCINES 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
LABORATORY FITTINGS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
M |I NE RAL ACIDS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
ETHER, CHLOROFORM 
A L K A L O | D S 
FINE CHEMICALS & REAGENTS 
DISINFECTANTS 
T A R PRODUCTS 
P R tN T ! N G | NK 


' From humbie beginnings made nearíy half a 
i century age. BENGAL CHEMICAL have progresseg 


and extended until today their name is 


universally identified with the very best «n 
the products detailed above. 


CALCUTTA BOMBAY KANPUR 













EXPANDING HORIZON 
0 F 
MULTIPLE LINES 
0 F MANUFACTURE 







ESTABLISHED 1901 





PRINTED AND ENGRAVER AT SREE SAKASWATY PRESS LTD, € LCUTTA 


The Ruins 
of a 


Great University 
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Sounded in the rich creative epoch of the Gupta kings, Nalanda soon 
became one of the largest universities of Asia. Of its 10,000 scholars, a large 
number came from overseas, and were lodged in special hostels endowed by 
foreign kings. Instruction was provided in seven separate colleges, and a vast 
library spread over three buildings. Food, clothing and medical care were free, 
which as a contemporary remarks, accounted for “the high perfection of the 
studies." For 700 years, until destroyed by foreign invaders in the 12th century 
A.D., it was like a beacon illuminating the contemporary scene. 


DUNLOP 


29 miles eastwards on the road from Patna stands Bukhtiar- 
pur. Here a road branches off due south to Bihar Sharif 
(19 miles) whence a smaller road leads to Nalanda station 
(6 miles). From the station to the excavation site is 2 miles. 
Throughout the distance of 56 miles from Patna, the roads 
are serviceable all the year round. 

Touring by motor car was made possible by John Boyd 
Dunlop: and the tyres that bear his name remain the best 
and safest for all conditions of load, surface, and climate. 






